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Paris, France. 


Insurance is World-wide 


PARIS, FRANCE 


RANCE, a nation of wonderful historic 

interest and tremendous achievements, 
has one of the lowest fire records anywhere 
in the world. 

They build carefully, safeguard their prop- 
erty against Fire but more important still, 
carry insurance. 

The Commercial Union and its affiliated 


companies are protecting property in France 
as everywhere else in the world. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE CO. LTD 


and affiliated companies 


Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. . Union Assurance Society, Ltd. 
Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of N. Y. California Insurance Co. 
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THE HOME tema 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
Organized and Commenced Business in 1853 


Tue TOTAL AMOUNT of insurance liability under all its policies 
outstanding at the end of 1923 is $8,500,148,438, widely distributed 












NEW YORK 








throughout the United States and its outlying territories, in foreign 


lands and waters. 


has: 


ACash Capital of 
$18,000,000 


A Net Surplus (con- 


sisting of funds either paid in by 
stockholders or undistributed prof- 
its accumulated in its operations of 
70 years) 


$16,483,287.30 


Making a 
Surplus as respects its 
policyholders of 


$34,483,287.30 






To meet claims which may arise under these policies, the Company 


THESE FIGURES and The Home’s seventy year record of meeting and 





Additional Funds 


reserved as required by law, being 
pro rata unearned premiums 


$39,451,609 


Reserved for miscellaneous 


Accounts and obligations 


ascertained or liberally estimated 
$8,519,872.02 
Assets — total actual and 


“admitted” assets—(cash on hand, 
funds conservatively invested or 
current balances payable when due) 


$82,454,768.32 


paying losses to claimants under its policies (aggregating in the seven- 
ty years $311,239,706.50) justify its claim to regard for 
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Or 


The following examples illus- : 
trate varying conditions: 


nT ae Its Object and 


(80%) Coinsurance 


(90%) ‘ How It Applies 


The clause is not operative ~ : : 
for the reason that 80% HE object of the coinsurance or percentage 
insurance was earrie@ as ani a eal i si cieciatae ae id a. *  (ioninat 
sensieed ty Gee Geusn, end average Clause is to assess equitably the cost 
the assured collects his of insurance. 
whole loss or $4,000. 


Good construction and protection, whereby 
only a partial loss may be expected, can be recog- 
nized by the insurance companies as good 
features of a risk only if some substantial per- 
centage of insurance to value is carried. Un- 
less such a principle is maintained a small per- 
centage property loss may readily create a 
total insurance loss. Under such circum- 

ee 310,000 


Insurance required by stances the property owner carrying but a 
a nee small percentage of insurance would not be 


contributing his share to the general cost of 


insurance. 
The assured carried only 
one-half of the required in- 


cuumien, Semen acca tee In order that good construction and good pro- 


one-half his loss—the in- 


surance company paying tection may be encouraged by adequate recogni- 
$1,000 and the assured 


standing @ loss of $1000. tion in rates, a substantial percentage of insur- 
ance to value is essential. The property own- 
er has to concern himself under the coinsur- 
ance or average clause with but two factors :— 
Value of the property insured and amount of 
insurance thereon. 


If the loss should be total or exceed the per- 
centage of value mentioned in the clause, the 
assured collects the whole amount of the in- 


surance, 
$10,000 
Insurance required by 
(80%) Coinsurance 
Clause 
Insurance actually 


ae VEEN INSURANCE (Co. 


required insurance is car- 


ried, inasmuch as the loss OF AMERIC A 
amounted to 80% of value, 
the insurance company pays 
the full face of its policy, 
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How over 100,000 
busy executives keep their 
desks cleared for action 


VER 100,000 of these 

“doers” in business keep 
their work moving because 
they have THE DICTA- 
PHONE handy for instant 
use. - 


As the morning mail is 
read they dictate to THE 
DICTAPHONE clear cut 
answers or notes to their 
secretaries, and their 
desks are cleared. 


When they have directions 


Each detailed part of the 
day’s work is carried for- 
ward by letter or memo as 
far as it can be, laid aside, 
then the next is taken up 
for like action. 


It’s the same method that 
enables hundreds of doctors, 
including many famous 
specialists, to speed their 


A few of 
the users of 
THE DICTAPHONE 





‘work and handle hundreds 


of cases in a day, by dicta- 
ting to THE DICTA- 
PHONE, notes about each 
patient, as fast as each suc- 
cessive examination estab- 
lishes the facts. 


The types of 
executives using 
THE DICTAPHONE 


Thousands of executives like 
R. I. Bentley, President of the 
California Packing Co.,W.C. Dun- 
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to give they outline them 
fully when the plan of work 
is fresh in mind—then have 
the chance to see how their 
words look in cold type be- 
fore-they’re released. 


Metropolitan Life 

New York Central R.R 

Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R. R. 

Texas Co. 

National City Bank 

S. W. Straus & Co. 

Travelers Insuzance Co. 

Lever Bros. (Lux and 
Lifebuoy) 

Southern Pacific R. R. 

California Packing 
Corporation 

Q. R. S. Music Roll 
Company 

Westinghouse Electric 
& Mig. Co. 


lap, Vice Pres’t and Sales Director, 
American-Multigraph Sales Cor- 
poration, and Walter Todd, Vice- 
Pres't and Gen. Mgr., Todd Pro- 
tectograph, use THE DICTA- 
PHONE in this way to speed 
.and safeguard their 
detail—to get more 
time for creative think- 
ing. 













Verbal arrangements or 
telephone conversations are 
instantly repeated to THE 
DICTAPHONE. Their 
minds are never clut- 
tered with half-remem- 
bered facts. 


- >» 
8 A PY) 


Read This Free Offer 


Get the facts on which these 100,000 
business leaders based their choice. 
Read how they plan and organize 
their work. Address Dictaphone 
Sales Corporation, 154 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 


Check below. 


C) THE DICTAPHONE man may 

show me how other companies 
are cutting correspondence costs— 
getting more business through bet- 
ter dictated letters. 


[_] Sena me valuable book “The 

Man at the Desk,"’ showing the 
many ways THE DICTAPHONE 
will help me. 























you say— your 
secretary types 
from the record 

































Send me names of men in my 
locality or line of business who 
now use THE DICTAPHONE. 


CT Or Check Here and get FREE 
TRIAL INSTALLATION. 


FREE—tTen Days Relief 
from a Cluttered Desk 
Know this relief from detail. TEAR 
OUT THIS COUPON. Send it with 
your letterhead. We will install THE 
DICTAPHONE Free for Ten 
Days. 
DICTAPHONE SALES CORP. 

154 Nassau Street, New York City 
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Fortitude in Credits 


HE thought that gives the most solid happiness is that each 
"Tiavs, each task, each responsibility met without faltering is but 
a preparation for finer achievements. 

No man wants to feel that he is at the moment performing the 
last crowning achievement of his life. 

The great pairiter in his striving for beauty sees better than any- 
one else, the imperfections in that work into which he has been pas- 
sionately pouring his spirit; the orator will never feel that he is not 
some .,day to make a speech which in diction, simple eloquence 
and appeal to action is to surpass any effort he has hitherto made; the 
lawyer studying far into the night all the cases that bear upon the 
litigation in which he is engaged is heartened by the thought that the 
knowledge and grasp of the law he is now gaining will give him new 
authority in the vast field of jurisprudence which he aspires to master. 

These men are not buoyed up by success, for to them success 
seems always ahead, sometimes far ahead. They are gaining forti 
tude by the hope and faith that upon the foundation stones they 
are laying, a thing of beauty and usefulness of which they dreain is 
to be erected. 

The big man has less of elation and exhilaration than the small 
man but the former has more fortitude and in this word we have 
the most essential difference between men. It is the word by whith 
we can measure the man in any calling. In credits, fortituce lifts 
the man from the humdrum and the colorless and makes him see 
that everything to which he gives his best prepares for a bigger best. 
Every new bit of knowledge in creditdom will keep coming up to 
make for a more intelligent decision next time. 

Business calls. out for credit men of fine, big performance. What 
is comprehended under intelligent credit work is needed more in 
business today than in any other form of service that goes into the 
business fabric. The credit man has a contribution to business that 
his point of view best qualifies to give. Shall we be so stupid, so 
indolent, so indifferent and so lacking in courage and fortitude in 
meeting rebuffs that we shall fail to make the contribution to safe 
commerce needed most today? 
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Let us send you 
this new book 


One sure way to find out what an Auto- 
car truck will do for you is to get first hand 
the experience of Autocar owners. 


This book lists thousands of owners of 
4-cylinder Autocars. Many of the names 
are well known to you. 


It fully describes the essential features of 
Autocar design and construction respon- 
sible for such remarkable records of eco- 
nomical and uninterrupted hauling. 


The Autocar Company 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


| The 


Autocar 
Ardmore ’ Pa. Company, 


The sturdy Pai Ardmore, Pa. 


. Please send vovr new 
utocar 
ame 


Wherever there’s a road 
A complete line of Autocar trucks— I eect ; 
new, rebuilt and reconditioned 


io Street 
Capacities, 1 to 6 tons; chassis prices, $1100 to $4800” - 
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Life Insurance a Stabilizer 


Insured Merchant Debtors are Better Credit Risks 


Second Vice-Pres., National Bank of Commerce 


T no time in the last five years 

has the general business situa- 

tion in the United States been 

as stable as today. Business 
continues active and there is confi- 
dence in the outlook. For a long period 
since 1896 we had rising prices and 
while there may be a period of declin- 
ing prices, a business man can adjust 
his affairs to a declining market if it 
is orderly. Wide fluctuations are dif- 
ficult to operate under. In times of 
high prices common prudence demands 
close study. The business man of ex- 
perience knows that in good times, in 
times of prosperity, one’s judgment be- 
comes distorted, watchfulness gives 
way to carelessness and extravagance 
in individual, corporate and state af- 
fairs and the whole financial fabric be- 
comes strained. 

The stabilization of finances, the 
elimination of extremes of prosperity 
and depression have occupied a great 
deal of attention of late and in looking 
around for factors of stabilization, I be- 
lieve that the influence and work of life 
insurance companies should be con- 
sidered. 

In discussing the part of life insur- 
ance in credit stabilization, we should 
first consider what credit is. Some one 
has well said that credit is the means 
by which present wants are satisfied 
through future promises based on con- 
fidence. It is the confidence in the se- 
curity of the property and the dispos!- 
tion of the purchaser or borrower 
to pay the debt at the appointed 
time. Credit is not an exact science 
capable of quantitative analysis but it 
is subject to qualitative analysis. Sci- 
ence ig defined as knowledge gained 
and verified by exact observation and 
correct thinking, reduced to law and 
embodied in system. Science is some- 
thing to be known, practical understand- 
ing, or assured rational conviction. 

As we apply the stethoscope to the 





By A. F. Maxwell 


credit risk we make a test for two dis- 
tinct factors——management and finan- 
cial responsibility. The statement is 
the evidence of resources at the risk 
of the business, the photograph of the 
financial position at a given date, but 
as the philosopher has said: “It is not 
so important to know where we are, as 
the direction we are going.” So it is 
important to have a comparison of 
statements over a period of time, in- 
dicating the progress or retrogression 
rather than have a still picture at a 
time perhaps when window-dressing 
has been effected. Without going too 
much into details, let us consider from 
the material side of the question some 
of the debt-paying assets we look for 
in a concern. 


MEASURING ABILITY BY THE 
STATEMENT 


Naturally, first among the liquid 
assets would be “cash’’ but in times of 
greatest need doubtless we would find 
that this particular item is so liquid 
that it has evaporated; in fact, the ac- 
tual records might shdW an overdraft. 
Then we come to the “accounts receiv- 
able” supposed to represent actual mer- 
chandise sales to customers on regular 
terms, collectable in money and not 
returned goods. A distribution of these 
risks, a fundamental principle of in- 
surance, often adds to the safety and 
collectability. Then we come to the 
“inventory” and its proportion to the 
sales, the kind of merchandise whether 
seasonal, staple or dependent upon the 
whims of style and fashion; the pro- 
portion of raw material and whether in 
the event of liquidation it would have a 
ready market, the amount of work in 
process and how much additional capi- 
tal would be required to put it in mar- 
ketable condition, the quality and stand- 
ing in the trade of the finished product, 
and the kind of people it would ap- 
peal to. The price level of these items 


in New York 


has a decided bearing on the risk; to 
give some idea of the fluctuations in 
prices that we have had during the past 
ten years in some of the major com- 
nodities, I present this list: 


Commodity Jan., °14. Peak. Low. Jan. 15, °24 








Steers $8.60 (100 Ibs.) $16.80 $7.00 $9.60 
Copper 14% (c lb.) -32 11-%c 12.40 
Corn 62-% (c bu.) 2.15 46 76% 
Cotton 12.88 (clb.) 41-% 10-3% .3425 
Hides 17-% (c lb.) -52 .09 14-% 
Hogs $8.25 (100 Ibs.) 22.10 6.60 7.20 
Pig Iron $12.50(Ton) $48.50 $17.75 21.00 
Raw Sugar 3.29 (c Ib.) 21.57c 3.61c 6.78c 
Wheat 91-% (cbu.) $ 3.30 -99 $1.09 
Wool -56 (clb.) $ 2.35 80 $1.40 


It was such violent fluctuations and 
almost total absence of a market at 
any price that made the readjustment 
of 1921 and 1922 so difficult. The ex- 
perience we then had demanded revi- 
sion of ideas regarding credit analysis 
and we needed more than the ordinary 
balance sheet with the proverbial ratio 
of two for one. The value of assets 
becomes a matter of increased impor- 
tance as they became subject to broad 
factors outside the normal sphere of 
direct financial management of the indi- 
vidual concern—such as the 1921 price 
collapse, the consumers’ strike, legis- 
lation, ete. Assets of face value dur- 
ing anything like normal conditions 
rapidly depreciated through the shrink- 
age of values and cancellations of or- 
ders. 


Then we have the “fixed assets” rep- 
resented by plants, equipment, stores, 
etc., valuable as a back-log for earning 
capacity but not available for the liqui- 
dation of current debts. 

On the other side of the picture are 
the liabilities. Without going into de- 
tails, they should be in reasonable pro- 
portion to the invested capital so that 
the creditors will not have more money 
ir the business than the owners! 
Under liabilities there is also an im- 
portant item which does not always 
show on the balance sheet. I refer not 
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to “contingent liabilities,” important as 
they are, but to “commitments.” Dur- 
ing the period when it was difficult to 
get deliveries because ocean tonnage 
was scarce and railroads badly con- 
gested, the manufacturer anticipated 
his needs of raw material far in ad- 
vance. Dealers in order to get sufficient 
merchandise placed orders with many 
distributors. These commitments de- 
veloped into actual liabilities as prices 
declined and if contracts were kept were 
converted into accounts payable, or 
bills payable and an: obligation often 
several times the value of the market 
quotation of the commodity was shown. 
Thus the credit risk depends not only 
on the possible changes in respect to 
commodity values but to the concern’s 
contracts of both purchase and sale and 
the idea of the sanctity of a contract 
held by those concerned. 


MEASURING PAYING ABILITY BY 
MANAGEMENT 

Assuming that the figures are satis- 
factory the all-important question is 
the management or the men behind the 
figures. This one word, management, 
embodies many elements. For instance, 
it would include the “moral hazard,” a 
term so familiar to fire insurance ex- 
ecutives, representing honesty, integ- 
rity; and dependability. We would 
want to know who and what are the 
applicants for credit, their personal 
and business history, where they come 
from and the record they left,—for a 
crook or a knave can make a beautiful 
statement. If the moral risk is good a 
less attractive statement would be the 
better risk. We would want to know 
what they are doing with the resources 
at their command, whether it is a suc- 
cessful business and what kind of 
business. 

This brings us to the subject of 
ability, technical and financial,—tech- 
nical ability considered from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer’s or mer- 
chant’s knowledge of his particular 
business; accuracy in judging market 
conditions for the purchase of raw 
materials based on reasonable require- 
ments; efficiency of the plant manage- 
ment, advertising and selling; market 
reputation of the output; utilization of 
waste products; management of the 
employes; development of the organiza- 
tion and the building for the future on 
a stable foundation. Financial ability 
is demonstrated in the handling of the 
concern’s resources and obligations; by 
the manner in which the available 
banking and brokerage facilities are 
used, the proper distribution of maturi- 
ties, the dividend policy, the mainte- 
nance of proper working capital and 
full protection of property through ade- 
quate insurance and legal service, care- 
ful handling of credits, forethought in 
providing sufficient financing but not 
burdening the business with unneces- 
sary fixed charges or strained credit. 


What could be more heart-sickening 
than the blasting of one’s hopes and 
ambitions and the necessity of going 
through life with the stigma of failure 
—not because of fire, flood, or disaster, 
over which the man has no control, but 
because he was unprepared to carry the 
responsibility, did not know his busi- 
ness, failed because he lacked ability 
and capacity. 

Some of us have been concerned 
with the disposition on the part of 
many to mortgage their future income 
for the satisfaction of their present 


appetites for luxury; the tendency to 
“wear last year’s suit, drive this year’s 
car and live on next year’s income”. 
But here again the man who is well 
balanced, keeps his feet on the ground, 
typifies the kind of management that 
will be cailed the fittest in the survival. 


THE MEN BEHIND THE FIGURES 
Thus we recognize the importance of 
the men behind the figures. Properties 
can be destroyed but can be replaced; 
and many successful businesses of to- 
day have been built on the wrecks of 


_ former undertakings because of the 


force of character, determination, and 
capabilities of the owners. It is, there- 
fore, quite apparent how essential it is 
to protect that managerial ability and 
indemnify the business if deprived of it. 
In our business, dealing as we do with 
the larger units, we have not experi- 
enced many cases where life insurance 
is a necessity; but in many businesses 
large lines of insurance are carried by 
our customers. We believe in it, and 
regard proper protection on the lives 
of important men of an organization as 
an added element of strength. We rely 
not so much on cash surrender values 
frequently now appearing in the finan- 
cial statements, nor the loan value of 
the policies, but on the fact that the 
management has had the foresight and 
good judgment to provide for indeter- 
minate contingencies which might pos- 
sibly delay the fulfillment of the obliga- 
tions in the regular course of events. 

Emerson, in his essay on “Self- 
reliance”, said, “An institution is the 
lengthened shadow of one man; and all 
history resolves itself very easily into 
the biography of a few stout and ear- 
nest persons.” Many business con- 
cerns today are built around some 
dominating factor and their success is 
largely dependent on the dynamic force 
and directing intelligence of some one 
man. However, in the larger business 
houses the practice is to give attention 
to the development of a well-rounded 
organization, the growth and progress 
of understudies so that the business 
may go on uninterruptedly. But the 
moderate and small-sized units far ex- 
ceed in number; and no one will dispute 
the wisdom of indemnifying surviving 
partners, protecting creditors from loss, 
and preserving the good standing of the 
house by adequate life insurance. In- 
surance has been the basis of credit 
with some bank loans made on policies; 
and in certain cases the assumption of 
an unusual obligation might very 
properly be pytected by a life insur- 
ance contract. 


Life insurance is even more essential 
with the individual merchant or the so- 
called one-man business. The proceeds 
of the insurance policy absorbs the 
shock of his loss by the introduction of 
new capital, permitting an orderly 
liquidation or re-organization without 
embarrassment to the estate. It seems 
to me to be especially essential in cer- 
tain cases of professional men and 
farmers where the earning power de- 
pends upon individual effort. In fact, 
the head of a large organization loaning 
money to farmers on twelve and 
eighteen months time recently told me 
that over 90 per cent. of their borrowers 
carried life insurance payable to their 
estate and he would not make a loan 
to a tenant farmer who did not take out 
insurance to ‘protect the note. 

I realize the cost of issuing these 
small policies is high and that the big 
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lines of one-hundred thousand units and 
over are much more attractive; but the 
ingenuity of insurance men is meeting 
the situation by finding ways and means 
to develop the small policy business on 
@ proper basis. Viewing the question 
from a strictly commercial standpoint, 
stripped of all the beautiful sentiment 
and ideals surrounding this great essen- 
tial American institution, the modern 
business man should safeguard his en- 
terprise, protect his associates and pro- 
vide adequately for those dependent 
upon him. 

The stability of credit conditions is 
one of the chief controlling forces in 
business. If credit practice is wise, 
business will be strengthened. If credit 
policies are unsound the business struc- 
ture will be weakened. Through the 
continued betterment of credit methods, 
through constant attention to future 
contingencies as made possible by our 
great life insurance facilities, it should 
be possible to render recurring business 
crises in the United States an ever 
diminishing factor in the Nation’s life. 
There is possibly no greater public 
scrvice to be rendered than thus to 
contribute to the stabilization of busi- 
ness conditions. The science of credit 
is a highly responsbile form of social 
activity as well as a very important 
energizer of commerce and we do less 
than our full duty to society and our 
immediate business interests if we ex- 
ercise less than our best judgment in 
rroviding for unforeseen contingencies. 


His “Personality and Auto” 
Worth $300 


M °s8t men if they were to put a 
money valuation on their “person- 
ality” would not be as modest as the 
Tampa merchant whose statement re- 
cently came to H. G. Prichard of Geo. 
T. Ide & Co. Ine., Troy, N. Y. The 
Tampa merchant’s statement was as 
follows: 
“TI. Blank, Tampa, Fila., 


April 8, 1923. 


ASSETS 
SNL eG as xa ieee eethe aik we $2,682.86 
Gutstanding accts. .......... 211.00 
eS OS eee 100.00 
I a5 rai.n S04 9 0.0% 500.00 
Warm. Ge TORGPAS ..ccccccccess 910.00 
PERSONALITY & AUTO .... 300.00 
$4,703.86 
LIABILITIES 

a ais an $1,450.43 
Loans from bank ........... 450.00 
DPBS GR BEURTOS qn occcccsecss 130.00 
ae Seca tle $2,030.43 
GN ea ak $2,673.43 


With $300 to be shared between his 
automobile and his personality, the 
Tampa merchant is at once recognized 
as an ultra-conservative whichever way 
ene decides to apportion the item. 

As is oftentimes the case, the nic- 
ture is somewhat spoiled by a small 
defect. The round figures for money in 
bank and till compared with the ap- 
parently meticulous inventory taken, 
casts some doubt upon the rest of the 
statement. The best that can be said 
is that the statement was started in 
the early morning hour in high resolve 
to be accurate and was completed at 
a late night hour after a weary day 
when business accuracy gave way to 
guesses. 
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Favor Mellon Taxation Plan Oppose Soldier Bonus 


HAT the thirty odd thousand whole- 

sale, manufacturing and banking 
credit managers of the country favor 
the Mellon plan for taxation reduction 
and that not one of the 138 local asso- 
ciations of credit men favor the bonus 
for uninjured soldiers was indicated by 
the statement made on January 15 at 
a hearing of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by past-president C. R. Burnett 
of Newark, N. J., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Taxation of the National 
Association of Credit men. 


Mr. Burnett declared that the organ- 
ized credit men of the Nation had gone 
on record as early as June 1920 in oppo- 
sition to a soldier bonus although a 
“considerable percentage of the mem- 
bership saw service in the War.” 


“It is the job of credit men to see 
that just debts are paid”, said Mr. Bur- 
nett. “By their very positions they 


must demand the observance of con- 
tracts. But the credit men find that the 
bonus in spite of the argument of many 
of its proponents, is not a deferred 
payment of a just debt incurred by the 
Government. They acknowledge no such 
contractual obligation on the part of 
the Government. They want the Gov- 
ernment to aid the disabled soldiers and 
their dependents as far as our financial 
powers permit, but they see no such 
obligation to the able-bodied soldiers.” 


WHY CREDIT MEN FAVOR PLAN 


Describing credit men as accustomed 
to analyzing budgets and financial state- 
ments, Mr. Burnett said that not a day 
passes “but they must analyze closely 
the income and outgo of merchants and 
manufacturers to whom they extend 
credit and they must also analyze the 
financial position of the houses for 
whom they grant credit. These credit 


managers know from their own experi- 
ence the value of balanced budgets, the 
effect of high taxes on the financial 
standing of business concerns, the re- 
lationship of prices to taxes, and the 
relationship of operating expenses and 
particularly of overhead to business 
profits.” 

Since the formation of the National 
Association of Credit Men in 1896, no 
subject has come before its membership 
upon which there has been such una- 
nimity of expression as upon Secretary 
Mellon’s proposal, declared Mr. Burnett, 
who then proceeded to outline the chief 
reasons for the fact that all over the 
country commercial credit men are ex- 
pressing themselves in favor of the 
Mellon legislation. These reasons are: 

“(1) Business today is struggling 
against high costs and high prices and 
the resistance that develops against 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The Firebug 


By Frank R. Otte 


McLaughlin Company, Inc., Brockport, N. Y. 


PRELUDE 
OYING with my Eversharp, I set 
out to write a business story. 

Something with a moral, some- 

thing for you to think about, a 
simple story based on man’s inevitable 
carelessness—just as it was fold to me 
in the crisp, almost harsh language of 
one who knew the graphic details. 

Crimson disaster, the crumbling of 
buildings, a red thing, all summed up 
in the single cry “FIRE!” You hear 
it in the stillness of night with clanging 
bells as a motor in ghost-like swiftness 
cuts the darkness to shredded lights. 
You smell it in the ominous smoke 
clouds ; in sodden wood turned to char- 
coal. You see it when the pall of a 
morning mist breaks over ashes where 
blackened ribs poke upward. 

But my inclinations tremble hesitat- 
ingly between two thoughts which 
would quarrel with me. They are Com- 
mon-Sense and Romance. Common- 
Sense says, “Tell your story—no frills. 
Credit men don’t want frills or ro- 
mance!” But Romance with pouting 
little mouth answers laughingly, “Don’t 
be all serious. Even Credit men like a 
little lode, you know. So please!” 

My mentor is becoming quite rest- 
less. quite out of control. You see Com- 
mon-Sense is getting angry. He hates 
to lose an argument. And Romance— 
she’s right up on her tiptoes whispering 
in my ear about Martha. She wants 
Martha in the story. In fact, she is 
quite determined about it. 

Martha is sitting at a switch board 
in the mercantile office of the Parma- 
lee-Hampton Company. She has dark 
hair, with delicate little tendrils playing 
around her forehead. Her eyelashes 
are very long and bewitching. She is 
“remunerative” to look at. You 
wouldn't like to see Martha sad, but a 
tear drop on those lashes might remind 
you of a diamond set over turquoise 
blue. And then the little mouth—just 
the right pucker to bring the music 
which rang so prettily when she 
answered a telephone call. 


COMMON-SENSE 

The shriek of a locomotive a!ways 
has a connotation of mystery. There is 
a weirdness in its very penetration, 
especially when the echo lingers in a 
trailing sob, when the scream is rasp- 
ing like the howl ofa jackal in the 
darkness of a jungle feast. 

This warning signal disturbed the 
slumbers of Wesley Hampton but slight- 
ly until that memorable night in June: 
and always thereafter he heard it with 
a shudder. It revivified for him the 
ghost of Craigville, and asleep or awake, 
demons with long red tongues again 
danced before his eyes. 

He had left Chicago on a late train. 
and was sufficiently tired to forget the 
bumps under number four until, at two 
in the morning, he found himself half 
awake wondering at the quietness in 
contrast to the usual noisy monotony 
and joltings which aroused him to a 
state of mental speculation. 
denly the roar of escaping steam to- 


Then sud- 


gether with the ghastly locomotive 
shriek, rasping its way through a med- 
ley of voices. 

Wesley drew up his curtain. The 
echo of the whistle had died down and 
in its stead he could hear the craeking 
of timbers and see half-robed figures 
of men who were yelling to each other 
in panic-like confusion, adding turmoil 
to the plaintive cries of women mingled 
with the sobbing voices of children. 

The engineer of Number Thirty-eight 
approaching Craigville had seen a tiny 
wisp of fire blazing its way under an 
eavetrough and through the side of a 
building, like a red serpent squirming 
through the clap-boards. He stopped 
the train and with siren warning 
awakened the people of the little hamlet 
to their danger. And there was ‘anger. 
Those who escaped with their lives 
stood by to see the complete destruc- 
tion of the little town. 

Wesley crouched in his berth. His 
face was pressed against the window. 
He could almost feel the hot breath of 
this holocaust as it swept in a whip- 
ping path across the tracks. He was 
fascinated until the horror cf it 
awakened in him a fear for his own 
safety, for the sleeping-car grew suffo- 
cating with the density of smoke creep- 
ing through the open transoms. There 
was general scuffling among the pas- 
sengers; the quick, intermittant ring- 
ing of the porter’s bell; and down the 
aisle a woman’s voice calling for lights. 
But all these internal sounds were 
hushed by the pandemonium heyond 
the tracks. 

Wesley dressed hurriedly, only paus- 
ing to watch a woman in a white night- 
gown hurrying down the _ track, her 
frantic effort retarded by a little girl 
clinging to her out-stretched pand. 
Behind them plunged a horse in panic 
with burning flesh and tail lashing like 
a fire brand soaked with kerosene. 
Wesley opened his mouth to yell a 
warning, but too late for the animal 
was upon them and together they roll- 
ed over the embankment. 

Down the corridor the women still 
called for light, a fitful, pitiful lamenta- 
tion in contrast to the roaring inferno 
without. Now men were scurrying 
down the aisle. A telephone pole, 
caught in the path of the maelstrum, 
fell crashing on the sleeper; There 
the long wail of the locomotive as with 
quickly increasing revolutions of the 
wheels the train once more pitched 
through the blackness. 

In the breakfast car, Wesley found 
himself seated in company with Dave 
Joyce, a friend of earlier days when 
both had traveled the same territory. 

“Yes, it was horrible,” He answered 
in reply to the inevitable question 
which followed their greeting. “I 
shall never forget that baby’s white 
face or the pathos of her rag doll lying 
alone on the ties. ” 

Joyce was drinking clear, black 
coffee. His hand trembled slightly. 
“Perhaps it is a mental re-action,” he 
explained with a shudder, “but just’ as 


I passed into unconsciousness—that 
pole hit directly over my upper berth” 
—he turned his head slightly to show 
a nasty welt behind the ear—‘“I dis- 
tinctly remember seeing a woman 
jump from a third story and for just 
a flashing second trail. flames like a 
comet. I'm a bit unnerved—nasty 
headache. 

“Do you know, Wesley,” he continued, 
“there’s something uncanny about all 
this. I feel like a firebug. This thing 
has followed me until I wonder what 
next before I reach home.” 

“What thing?” The train was mak- 
ing up for lost time as they flashed by 
fields heavy with the early spring 
verdure. 


“T’ll tell you.” Dave paid the tip and 
leaned back to light a_ cigarette. 
“Yesterday morning I sold some of my 
plunder at Forestgrove. Met Clem 
Williams at noon—you remember 
Clem?” 

Wesley nodded. 

“After lunch he drove me to Hayden 
and back again to the Junction where 
I caught this train. On the back trip. 
about five miles from Forestgrove, we 
switched on the headlights—it must 
have been about nine o’clock. But 
approaching the village, we did not 
need them for the sky was blood red 
—reminded me of the things we used 
to read about just before a German 
raid. We pulled up Matin street until 
the heat drove us down the turnpike 
There was only a few inutes to watch 
the fire as it was imperative that | 
catch this train. Of course, it was a 
barn-yard blaze compared to the thing 
we saw last night;—two or three 
stores going up in smoke—and the 
situation well under control. You 
know they joke a good deal about the 
volunteer organizations. But, Wes, I 
saw some _ splendid work last night. 
They had four up-to-date motorized 
fire-fighting equipments, and a lot of 
nervy young fellows in blue jeans going 
to it like the dickens. Of course, some 
of it was right funny.” Dave laughed 
in spite of himself. 


But Wesley was still serious as he 
flicked the ashes from his cigar to 
pick up the trend of their conversation. 


“I wonder if there’s a sequel to your 
story,” he said. 


“What do you mean?” 


Wesley’s answer was indirect as he 
questioned, “Do you happen to know 
John Barry in the men’s furnishing 
shop at Forestgrove?” 

“Do you mean the one armed Vet?” 
Dave smiled in reply. 

“I sure do—the lad who, with a 
small government compensation, one 
hundred per cent. nerve and no know- 
ledge of business, started “The Style” 
about three years ago.” 

“You have sized him up admirably—” 

“Yes, I know him. He’s all of that 
queer combination,—yet with such a 
likeable smile, and frank determination. 
He’ll win I guess. But let the other 
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fellow sell him for a while. He beught 
a bill of goods when he first started— 
Had the devil’s own time collecting. 
Whenever I came around with a hard 
look—which was frequent—he would 
beam at me and grasp my right with 
his lonely, left—always the same old 
song; ‘Next time Mr. Joyce—next 
time.’ It got to be a regular siogan! 
He had absolutely no knowledge of the 
importance of credit. But he paid in 


the end. What do you know about 
him?” 
Wesley drew a hand through his 


gray hairs and released it just in time 
to catch the water glass as the train 
swerved over the rough road bed. His 
thirty or more years of business train- 
ing had marked him as a man keen in 
his analysis of other men. 


“Our experience,” he said, “was 
similar to yours. He bought in a small 
way, starting over a year ago last June. 
About a month ago he came to Chicago, 
came with that queer combinaton of 
bravado and timidity which one might 
expect to find in a lad out on hig first 
raiding party. He signed up for a 
whale of a lot of shirts. So they sent 
him to me for the credit once over. 
We had a nice chat and when I asked 
for a statement, he pulled out a mis- 
cellaneous lot of papers which took 
me half an hour to piece together.” 

“Just like him,” Dave laughed. 

“Well, everything looked fine until I 
questioned about fire insurance. He 
blandly showed me a policy for one 
thousand. All that, mind you, on a nine 
thousand dollar investment. I was 
amazed. And more so when he uaffably 
informed me that it was as muca as his 
neighbor, a successful hardware dealer 


of twenty years’ experience, had ever 
carried. 


Two or THREE Stores GOING UP IN SMOKE.’ 


“ ‘Boy,’ I said, ‘you must be crazy.’ 
Then for half an hour I argued with 
him about fire, creditors rights and so 
forth. But he was as obdurate as he 
is generally affable, and I couldn't 
budge him. So I had to turn him down. 
I wonder if he got caught.” 

“I don’t know,” Dave answered grave- 
ly. “If the store is at the old stand 
he was well out of danger. But I re- 
cently heard that he had moved and I 
am not acquainted with the site of his 
new location. But isn’t it a pity how 
some men will never learn the funda- 
mentals of important things. You did 
right, Wes, in refusing the risk. But 
not everyone is as daring or conse 
quently as cautious. The yearly credit 
loss through indifferent and insufficient 
insurance must be appalling.” 


ROMANCE 

August followed June to find Wes- 
ley Hampton busy giving his official 
sanction to the Fall orders, when a late 
afternoon train brought John Barry 
hopping up the steps two at 2 time. 
Martha, at the switchboard in the re- 
ception room, looked up and saw rea 
hair plastered sideways not far from 
the middle—at least that was her first 
impression. Underneath this ruby crown 
stood a young giant so comically droll 
with his whimsical smile that she could 
have pouted her lips in a return com- 
pliment had not the empty sleeve si- 
multaneously caught her appraising 
glance. 

She gave him a searching look, and 
quickly something under the crisp per- 
cale shirt-waist beat violently against 
her breast. He had repeated his re- 
quest to see Mr. Wesley Hampton. But 
Martha was playing for time, for the 
wall clock told her that in just two 
minutes Mr. Hampton would be going 


WE Saw Last NIGHT. 





out of the back door and into his wait- 
ing car. There was a subtle warning 
in the quick tapping of her heart which 
importuned her to keep this stranger 
until the morning. For Martha had a 
secret tucked away in the lower hureau 
drawer among the intimate little silks 
she wore just for the very best oc- 
casions. 

With carefully planned deliberation 
she asked his name, and as quickly 
liptoed into the hall to hide a confused 
blush which so suddenly and myster- 
iously spread over those olive tanned 
cheeks. 


“John Barry of Forestgrove,” she 
repeated to herself again and again 
while hiding behind the drinking foun- 
tain until she saw Mr. Hampton hurry 
cut of the back door. And then Martha 
returned and suggested to Mr. Barry, 
with carefully studied composure, that 
he come again the following morning at 
nine o’clock. 


In the quiet of her room, Martha 
pulled out her treasures in an old rib- 
bon box filled with letters, surreptitious 
messages written by a soldier lover she 
had never-seen. Then there was his 
snapshot, and she searched each detail) 
of it eagerly. It was the same—John 
Barry; a trifle different, a trifle more 
handsome perhaps in his khaki with a 
jaunty swagger stick under his arm. On 
her knees, she scrambled through the 
miscellaneous pile to find his last let- 
ter, searching feverishly while the gas 
light almost seemed to reflect the rich 
tones in the black folds of her hair 
which, with a toss, she had allowed to 
drop around her slender’ shoulders. 
She found it; a left handed scrawl, writ- 
ten from a convalescent hospital, hard- 
ly decipherable but telling her how he 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Banking Reform in Colombia 


A Helpful Financial -Mission from the United States 
_ By Howard M. Jefferson 





(Left to right.) 


Frederick B. Luguiens, 
advisors to the Colombian Government; 
mission; His Excellency, Piedro Nel Osp 
lombia; Thomas R. Lill, and Howard M 


Secretary of the Commission of Financial 

E. W. Kemmerer, Chairman of the Com- 
ina, President of the Republic of Co- 
. Jefferson, members of the Commission. 





¢ A RUN on the Banco Lopez!” 

. This is the startling news 

which came out suddenly 

while the United States 
Financial Mission to Colombia was by 
invitation of the Colombian ygovern- 
ment studying the financial situation 
of that country—with a view of 
making recommendations which would 
establish a sound fiscal system for 
Colombia. The Banco Lopez wes one 
of the leading banking institutions in 
Bogota, Colombia; and a banking ranic 
seemed imminent. 

The Government promptly declared 
a four-day holiday and the plans of 
the Commission were rushed through. 
Currency was brought to Bogota from 
Meddlin, by aeroplane. The panic was 
averted. 

These dramatic events are a part 
of the story of the recent financial 
reform in Colombia, which was the 
work, first, of far-sighted Colombian 
Statesmen, and second, of financial ex- 


perts from the United States, whose 
recommendations were based largely 


on their knowledge of the successful 
operation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem of their own country. 


U. S. NOT A “FAVORED NATION” 


A word or two to establish a_ back- 
ground: The Colombians are the di- 
rect descendants of the Conquistadores 
and they have retained the independ- 
ence that must have been essential to 
the success of those intrepid men who 
braved the dangers of the tropical 
jungle and fought the buccaneers and 
the English in order to retain their 
foothold in South America. They did 
not take kindly to the Yankee way of 
going at the Panama Canal maiter and 
some of them have not got over the 
incident that seems to them so humili- 
ating. The United States is frankly 
not “a favored nation” in the eyes of 
the Colombians. The payment by the 
United States, however, of the $25,- 
900,000 voted by Congress, hes done 





Howard M. Jefferson is an officer of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and was formerly a New York 
State bank examiner and an In- 
structor in Banking, New York 
University. He is a member of the 
Commission of Financial Advisors 
to the Colombian Government. The 
members of the Commission were 
decorated by the Colombian Gov- 
ernment in appreciation of the 
work done in establishing the 
Bank of the Republic as part of a 
complete financial program. 


THE EpITor. 


much to show Colombians that Amer- 
icans, as a whole, are fairminded. It 
has opened up opportunities that have 
been denied to us heretofore. 
Immediately after the payment of the 
first instalment, the Government of 
Colombia requested the State Depart- 
ment to assist them in forming 2 com- 
mission of financial advisers to go to 
Colombia, study their financial system 
and make recommendations for its im- 
provement. Professor E. W. Kem- 
merer of Princeton was asked to head 
this commission. His chief interest 
was in banking and he asked the writer 
to assist in this field, particularly on the 
practical side. Professor F. R. Fair- 
child of Yale became the specialist in 
tax matters, and Thomas R. Lill, a cer- 
tified public accountant, took the lead 
in accounting and government reorgan- 
ization. The commission acted in all 
matters as a body and all measures 
presented by it received the consider- 
ation of the commission as a whole. 
The commission arrived in Bogota 
on March 10, 1923, and within twenty- 
four hours was established in itg of- 





fice and hard at work on the problems 
facing it. The President called a 
special session of Congress to consider 
the recommendations of the commis- 
sion. This Congress convened on May 
28 and remained in session until July 
20. 

The commission presented its recom- 
mendations in the form of projects of 
law or bills. Each project was accom- 
panied by an “Exposicion de Motivos” 
or statement of the reasons for pre- 
senting each article of the bill. Each 
project and “Exposicion de Motivos” 
was printed and given wide publicity 
as soon as it was presented to Con- 
gress and the public was thus fully in- 
formed at ll times regarding che work 
of the commission. 


LAWS PASSED 


The special Congress passed the 
following bills which were immediately 
signed by the President. 


46, 20, 31, 34, 42 and 36 of 1923.) 


1. Organic Law of the Bank of the Re- 
public. 


This law provides for the organiza © 
issue, dis- | 
count and deposit, modeled after the 


tion of a central bank of 


Federal Reserve Banks but embody- 


ing many of the good points of the 5 
The “Exposi- | 


European central banks. 
cion” of this bill was really an eco- 
nomic treatise on Colombian financial 
affairs. The practicality of the treas- 
ure was tested on July 23 when the 


bank was opened after but four days & 


spent in its organization. It made loans 
at once to three banks that were in 
danger of being closed by runs, issued 
$1,500,000 of notes, began selling ex- 
change on New York in unlimited quan- 
tities at just enough above the par 
point to pay expense of shipping the 
metal and thus put Colombia on the 
gold standard in addition to stopping 
a panic. 

2. General Banking Law. 

It was evident to the comission 
that the central bank could not suc- 
ceed if the commerical banks ot the 
country continued to act under the 
law which existed for their guidance 
aud i: w2s decided to recommend the 
repeal of the old law and the adoption 
of a new one. The General Banking 
Law authorizes the incorporation of 
commercial banks with properly re- 
stricted functions and for the establish- 
men! of sect.ons or departments of 
commercial banks to conduct savings 
business, trust business, and real es- 
tate lending. Foreign banks are given 
the same status in every way as do- 
mestic banks. A _ superintendent of 
banking was provided with wide pow- 
ers of supervision of the banking busi- 
ness of the country including the Bank 
of tl.e Republic. Congress consented to 
the appointment of a foreign advisor to 
the new superintendent. 


3. Negotiable Instruments Law. 


The Colombian commercial code 
contained adequate provisions for bills 


(Continued on page 28) 


(Officially © 
designated as Laws Numbers 255, 45, 7 
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Insurance Specialties and Credit 


Credit Men Interested in More Than Life and Fire Insurance 


By Henry Swift Ives 


Casualty Information Clearing House, Chicago. 


HE greatest incefitive to that 
world-wide exchange of commodi- 
ties and service, which has dom- 
inated the economies of the last 
century, has been the modern system 
of commercial credits. This develop- 
ment, however, would have been pos- 
sible only in a limited way had it not 
been for the protection offered to 
capital by the institution of insurance. 
Indeed, if adequate and certain protec- 
tion of persons and property by insur- 
ance should suddenly be _ eliminated, 
credit would largely revert to its ancient 
status and be extended only on a pledge 
of definite property accompanied by 
usurious interest exactions. 

For centuries the idea prevailed that, 
“the borrower is the servant to the 
lender.” In our time, however, the 
lender is just as often the servant to 
the borrower. Mortgaging and pawn- 
ing in the realm of commerce has been 
to a great extent superseded by mutual 
confidence, and that confidence has 
been translated into terms of commer- 
cial certainty by insurance. 

Insurance, in other words, has taken 
credit out of the pawn-shop stage of 
its history and has made a great de- 
partment store out of it. 

Much has been written concerning 
the relationship of insurance and credit. 
Hardly an element in the story has been 
overlooked in these discussions. One 
phase of this question, however, does 
rot seem to have received much special 
attention. It has to do with the ques- 
tion as to whether the buyer and debtor 
has such a variety of insurance pro- 
tection as will assure his solvency in 
the event of anv disaster which may 
reasonably be expected. 

When insurance and credit are dis- 
cussed together the branches of in- 
surance which usually come to mind 
are life and fire. In extending credit 
in a commercial transaction the vendor 
inquires as to the resources of the 
buyer and includes of course these two 
kinds of insurance in his investigation. 
These elements proving satisfactory, it 
often happens that little or no atten- 
tion is paid to the other insurance needs 
of the debtor. 

The complexities of modern life are 
such, however, that a debtor may have 
ample life and fire insurance protection, 
yet may be in constant jeopardy be- 
cause of his failure to obtain protection 
against other hazards. In the “mul- 
tiple” casualty lines, for illustration, 
there are many important coverages 
which often are overlooked by creditor 
and debtor alike, but which still more 
often have proved their worth in the 
maintenance of a sound credit structure. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the 
multiple lines are the various forms of 
public liability insurance, but there are 
many other lines affording protection to 
business income, business property or 
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legal obligations which also ought to 
appeal to the credit men of America. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance 
need not be included in this list. It is 
compulsory and those who extend credit 
need not worry about it, except, of 
course, to see to it that it is provided 
te the debtor by a sound and substan- 
tial carrier, whose capital and resources 
give guarantee of its capacity to meet 
all obligations not only today but ten 
years from today. This warning as to 
strength of resources applicable to in- 
surance liability also extends to all 
kinds of property or business insurance, 
and particularly to such forms as in- 
volve deferred liability and the conse- 
quent requirement of certainty of pro- 
tection extending over a _ period of 
years. Experience has pointed to the 
fact that sound and well established 
stock companies in the field of property 
and business insurance always can be 
relied upon as continuing going con- 
cerns. 

As a general thing, the larger mer- 
cantile and manufacturing enterprises 
are fairly well covered by the various 
casualty lines which they seem to re- 
quire. But from the standpoint of the 
credit man, even if there were not suffi- 
cient coverage carried by these larger 
concerns, their financial responsibility 
seldom would be affected by any catas- 
trophe which might be guarded against 
by these forms of insurance. 

ELEVATOR INSURANCE 

All great department stores carry 
passenger elevator insurance in sub- 
stantial amounts. It is a good business 
practice. But no credit man would 
question the financial standing of any 


store in this class on account of the 
hazard involved in running uninsured 
elevators. He would know that the 
company would be able to pay any pos- 
sible loss without an excessive strain 
or its resources. 

But the credit men for several fur- 
nishing houses were negligent when 
they did not inquire as to the elevator 
insurance carried by a new hotel in a 
small western city. The building, a 
five story affair, has been erected by 
local capital and was heavily mort- 
gaged. Shortly after the place was 
opened the elevator fell, killing four 
persons and injuring several others. 
Judgments were obtained aggregating 
$65,000. There was no insurance. The 
result was bankruptcy for the hotel and 
a substantial loss to the houses which 
equipped it. . 

A large city hotel could have weath- 
ered such a storm. In order to avoid 
a loss of this kind the credit man need 
not watch the big fellow closely, but he 
must constantly be on his guard to see 
to it that the little fellow is adequately 
protected. 

In a New York suburban village a 
furrier, operating on a small scale for 
many years, decided to expand during 
the boom times in 1920. In the fall he 
put in an unusually large stock of ex- 
pensive furs at peak prices, and, his 
reputation being high, he was able to 
get a good line of credit. The whole- 
saler insisted on an increase in the 
fire insurance to cover the value of the 
new goods, and this was furnished. 
Shortly after this transaction robbers 
entered the store, cleaned out every- 
thing of value, piled the goods in a 
truck standing in the quiet village alley 
and vamosed. Bankruptcy for the 
furrier resulted, and his creditors got 
wnly ten cents on the dollar. 

In this case burglary insurance would 
have saved both debtor and creditor. 
The wholesaler’s credit man should 
have insisted on it under the circum- 
stances. A large store could have sur- 
vived. The furrier operating on small 
resources went under. 


SAVED BY A PUBLIC LIABILITY 
POLICY 


In Chicago two young grocery clerks 
saved up a few hundred dollars each, 
pooled their resources and went into 
business for themselves in an outlying 
district. A supply of Christmas trees 
was obtained for the recent holiday 
season. Thev were piled on the side 
walk in front of the new store and 
gave them a thriving trade. On the 
evening of December 20 last a bundle 
laden commuter hurrying home stum- 
bled over these trees. The fall resulted 
in a fractured skull, and other injuries, 
which for a time it was thought might 
prove fatal. The boy proprietors were 
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Applying Ratios in Actual Practice 
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Chairman, Credit Education Committee, Omaha Assn. of Credit Men 


ATHAN JENNINGS is one of the 
N best salesmen working for the 

Midlothian Milling Co. He is 

one of those fellows who has 
lots of punch, and being a close student 
of human nature and having a thorough 
knowledge of his goods, is capable of 
putting across big deals. 

Allen Bagley glanced up from his desk 
upon hearing the laughter that usually 
heralded Nate’s approach. Allen is 
Midlothian’s credit manager. He has 
earned quite a name for himself as 
being a trifle shrewder than the ordi- 
nary credit grantor. 

Nate and Allen make quite a team; 
they are everlastingly “up and at ’em”, 
Nate handing in orders galore and Allen 
analyzing them and passing them along 
with his monogram neatly done on the 
margin. 

On this occasion Nate was unusually 
jevial; he grasped Allen by the hand, 
shook it vigorously, shoved Allen’s 
spare chair up close to the desk, blew 
a cloud of tobacco smoke into Allen’s 
face, knocked the ashes off his cigar 
into Allen’s stock of correspondence, 
and otherwise made himself perfectly 
at home,—all the while talking a blue 
streak and attracting the attention of 
Midlothian’s office force, eager to hear 
his latest funny story. 

After’the usual preliminaries he laid 
before Allen the evidence of his latest 
conquest,—an order for ten thousand 
barrels of flour signed by a firm that 
stood “ace high” as he put it. “Why”, 
he said, “you needn’t bother about get- 
ting any special reports from Dun or 
Bradstreet—what do they know about 
it anyhow; it’s just a waste of time to 
ask your National Association to work 
up a report—a report doesn’t mean any- 
thing,—just take my word for it, Allen, 
this company’s credit is gilt edge— 
they’ve been in business since way 
back in 1900—when you were just be- 
ginning to wear long pants. If you 
don’t think you can O. K. this order 
without a lot of fuss, why, by heck!, I'll 
guarantee that Midlothian won’t lose a 


cime. Man alive, they own half of the 
town; their banker told me their word 
was all he wanted—wouldn’t bother 


them about notes and mortgages and 
things—would just fork over any 
amount they might want and would be 
tickled to death to have their name on 
his books, security or no security. 
“Why, Allen, just to show you that 
I'm no chicken at this credit game, 
(although I’m selling flour just at pres- 
ent), I had the president of this com- 
pany—he’s a special friend of mine, you 
know—give me a statement of his 
Assets and Liabilities, and here it is. 
Now, what does that look like to you. 
Allen? Just look at that R. E. & Bidz. 
Eighty-five thousand bucks. And look 
at the Accounts Receivable and Cash— 
Two hundred thousand—wouldn’t that 
make your hair curl? Yes, and look at 
this Profit and Loss Account—Twenty- 
eight thousand. Did you ever see a 
prettier balance sheet, Allen? Look at 


the Annual Sales—a million and a quar- 


ter! I wish I had just one tenth of 
this Old Gazabel’s cash.” 

And while Nate was effervescing, 
Allen was giving the balance sheet the 
once over, making a mental note of a 
few things he saw at first glamce. As 
a result of his casual examination, aided 
somewhat by Nate’s impromptu har- 
angue, he made up his mind that this 
Old Grocery Company’s credit would get 
something more than the gentle pat on 
the back that Nate seemed so confident 
was due it. 

“T’ll tell you, Nate,”—Allen was 
choosing his words carefully,—‘‘just 
leave this Balance Sheet attached to 
the order. I’ve got a lot of things here 
on my desk that need attention, but 
before I leave the office today I will 
get things cleared up and will be able 
to give this new order the attention 
that it deserves. I’m mighty glad you 
went into this firm’s standing so 
thoroughly. It will help me in passing 
the order along.” 

“By the way, Nate, I understand you 
are going right out again on your terri- 
tory, so more than likely I won’t see 
you again for a month or six weeks. I 
will write you if I run against a snag 
in passing this order along”. 

And so Old Grocery Company’s order 
for ten thousand barrels of flour with 
their Balance Sheet attached was left 
with Allen. 

It was against the rules and regula- 
tions of the Midlothian Milling Com- 
pany for anything to be held up long, 
That afternoon Allen settled down to 
a detailed analysis of Old Grocery Com- 
pany’s Balance Sheet. The more he 
analyzed, the deeper he became em- 
meshed in the maze of contradictions 
that presented themselves. Finally he 
made up his mind to write Nate in 
detail about it. Before entering upon 
the task he asked his assistant to re- 
quest both Dun and Bradstreet to get 
special reports on Old Grocery Com- 
pany and get the Interchange Bureau’s 
Report. Then he patiently settled down 
to the business at hand. 

The Balance Sheet as here given is 
Old Grocery Company’s Balance Sheet 
with no change whatever: 

OLD GROCERY COMPANY’S 
BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 

Real Estate & Bldgs. ...... $ 85,000.00 
er. eet. Me ED. ccccc vies. 15,000.00 
eee 149,000.00 
Notes Receivable .......... 46,000.00 
Accts. Rec. & Cash ........ 210.000.00 
Re rata weed 12,000.00 
CR. inp sie aews 28,000.00 

$545,000.00 

LIABILITIES 

eee ee $250,000.00 
Accts. Payable ............ 63,000.00 
Notes Payable ............ 201,000.00 
NE os sire eins chiahw es 5,000.00 
ee ere 16,000.00 
Checks issued 
but not cashed ............ 10,000.00 

$545,000.00 


Annual Sales 


$1,250,000.00 





Allen’s letter to Nate read as follows: 
Dear Nate: 

There are so many things about Old 
Grocery Company’s Balance Sheet that 
don’t stack up ‘exactly right that I am 
writing in detail about it, that you may 
know what I think about it and why. 

There are a few things about this 
statement that hoist the red flag in the 
face of the man whose duty it is to 
grant credit. You know, Nate, a red 
flag usually denotes danger of some 
sort or other. It’s to your interest, as 
well as mine and Midlothian’s in gen 
eral, to know how to detect and recog- 
nize the danger before we have gone 
off the track. 

This Balance Sheet shows quick 
assets of $407,000 and quick or current 
liabilities of $285,000, a ratio of almost 
1% to 1, and since a ratio between 
quick assets ‘and quick liabilities of 2 
to 1 is the coveted goal of most trading 
concerns, I will concede that, so far, it 
is very nearly up to standard, as a going 
concern. 

Now, Nate, suppose he pays off all 
outstanding liabilities (Capital Stock is 
not a liability); he has left, out of his 
quick assets only $122,000. To this | 
add all the rest of his assets (his fixed 
assets) and I find that he has only 
$222,000 as to his Net. Worth, to stand 
against his paid in Capital Stock of 
$250,000. In other words, he lacks just 
$28,000 of having enough to liquidate 
the affairs of the company and give the 
stockholders par value for their stock. 
Refresh your mind with reference to the 
Balance Sheet; you find that item of 
$28,000 on the asset side of the balance 
sheet under the title “Profit and Loss”. 
That’s one of the danger signals, to 
which I want to refcr you. Whenever 
you see a Profit and Loss Item on the 
asset side of a balance sheet, make up 
your mind, Nate, that it’s a Net Loss, 
pure and simple. 

Also, there is something about that 
“Accounts Receivable and Cash” ac- 
count that invites a little frank criti- 
cism. You see over on the opposite 
side of the Balance Sheet the item of 
$10.000 listed as “Checks Issued but not 
Cashed”. Why, Nate, that’s a joke! 
Away back in the early days, when 
Moses was a youngster paddling about 
in the bulrushes waiting for Pharaoh’s 
daughter to throw him the life line, they 
might have done it this way. But to be 
frank about it, Nate, it’s out of order 
these days, and the only reason on 
earth it’s done is to bolster up the bank 
account—throw out the life line to the 
bank account, figuratively speaking. 
Now, here’s what it means; the bank 
account is so small that they not only 
have merged it with the Accounts Re- 
ceivable, but they have made their bank 
reconciliation and finding $10,000 issued 
and outstanding—in the hands of credit- 
ors—thev have had their bookkeeper. 
poor devil, make an entry to the debit 
of Bank Account to the credit of this 
farcical account “Checks issued but not 
Cashed”. Its a wonder they didn’t have 
him merge this item also: it would have 
been practically impossible to have 
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“caught on” if they had merged it with 
Notes Payable, for example. So let’s 
throw this item out altogether, Nate, 
and speak of Accounts Receivable and 
Cesh as only $200,000 throughout this 
fine haired analysis I’m giving you. 


But going ‘back to that ratio of Quick 
Assets to Quick Liabilities, Nate, it 
shows up fine on this Balance Sheet; 
it’s like a beacon light in the fog. It 
is known as one of four Static Ratios, 
and every authority on the subject 
seems to take it for granted that this 
ratio, when standing 2 to 1, is evidence 
of a healthy condition on the part of 
a going concern, but this ratio, while 
perhaps the most important, is only one 
of eight very important ratios that may 
be computed from a given balance 
sheet, and unless we take the other 
ratios into consideration we might just 
as well not bother with the Balance 
Sheet at all. 





bank account, there is something about 
the business that is not in a very 
flourishing condition. But let’s keep 
on: 


Still another danger signal has to do 
with quite a different set of facts from 
those that attended the other danger 
signals. Please note O, G. C.’s Balance 
Sheet shows Capital Stock outstanding 
at $250,000. He started in this business 
away back in 1900, I believe you told 
me. For twenty-three years he has 
been meeting the regular up’s and 
down’s of, a commercial enterprise. 
Now, there are numerous ways to pro- 
mote and finance an enterprise. This 
particular one no doubt first issued 
(and sold) stock for about $150,000. 
When 75% of the stock has been paid 
for, they made their initial investment 
of practically $100,000 for the location, 
buildings, furniture, fixtures, and equip- 
ment. This left them $12,500 for initial 


Analytical Ratios 
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be $222,000, and (on the surface) the 
debt is $285,000, but please remember 
there is a Net Loss that really should 
be reckoned as a debt due to the stock- 
holders themselves: therefore, the real 


indebtedness is  9413,000, hence the 
Ratio of Debt to Net Worth is 1.4 to 1: 
but the normal ratio of Debt to Net 
Worth is .33 to 1; therefore, O. G. C.’s 
affairs (in this respect) are only 23.6% 
normal. Putting it differently, I would 
say the creditors are financing this. 
ccncern to a degree practically 4 1/2 
times greater than is usually the case. 
We’re somewhat in the fog, Nate, in 
spite of that beacon light. 
So far I have considered three of 
the Static Ratios: 
(1) Current Assets to Current 
Liabilities. 
(2) Receivables to Merchandise. 
(3) Debt to Net Worth. 
and I have found a few danger signals, 
haven’t I? 








THE FOUR STATIC RATIOS: | 
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2. Receivables to Merchandise...... 
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1. Annual Net Profit to Sales 


The next Static Ratio in the order of 
importance is the ratio of Receivables 
to Merchandise. 


Again, Nate, please refresh your mind 
with reference to the balance sheet. 
The Receivables, as shown on this 
balance sheet, equal $258,000, while the 
Merchandise equals $149,000; a ratio of 
almost 1% to 1. This is not a good 
showing at all. It shows either that 
the Old Grocery Company is granting 
unwise credit to his customers or that 
he is allowing his customers’ accounts 
to go long past due. This ratio should 
be 1/3 to 1. That is, the Receivables 
should equal approximately 1/3 of the 
Merchandise Inventory, instead of be- 
ing practically twice as much, as in 
this case. This feature of his business 
is only 18.9% normal. To put it in other 
language, his credits and collections are 
not only bad,—they are practically five 
times worse than they should be. 

Maybe that’s the reason he included 
his cash with his Accounts Receivable 
when he made up his balance sheet. 
That’s another danger signal. When- 
ever a company tries to cover up its 


| .045 to 1! 1. 


working capital. But sledding was not 
so very good and from year to year, 
instead of being able to build up a sur- 
plus, they were constantly called upon 
to secure new working capital. They 
did this only by issuing the Company's 
notes to the extent of $200,000, but 
actually issued additional stock, finally 
bringing the Capital Stock issue up to 
$250,000. 


There is another danger signal, Nate, 
when a company’s stock outstanding is 
greatly in excess of its Fixed Assets, 
you may be sure the company is doing 
business at a loss, unless it has built up 
a substantial surplus to account for the 
excess of Stock issued, it is not able to 
stand on its own feet, and is practically 
borrowing money from its over-confi- 
dent stockholders in order to “carry 
on”. 

Now, so far, I have had a good deal 
to say about the Static Ratio No. 1,—- 
Quick Assets to Quick Liabilities, and 
No. 2,—Receivables to Merchandise. 

Now, let’s take a shot at No. 3, the 
ratio of Debt to Net Worth. The 
Balance Sheet shows the Net Worth to 





2.00 to 1| 1.59 to1]| 1. Margin of Safety to Creditors 

Sate hoa eke | .32 to 1 1.98 to 1) 2. Progress of Collections 

pce Minecn .33 to 1 1.32 to 1} 3-a Margin of Safety to Owner, or Extent to 
| which Creditors are Financing Company 

palace cess Ciel 1.32 to1| 3-b Margin of Immediate Safety to Owner 

See | 6.28 tol 447 to 1! 4. Excess indicates Owner’s Working Capital 

gee ewe | 9.67 to 1} 5.45 to 1} 1. Liquidity of Collections, or Terms of 

Credit Granted 

Saha ass 3.10 to 1 | 10.79 to 1) 2. Rapidity of Turnover 

Sarees 2.64 to 1 7.58 to1| 3. Visible Results of Activity of 
Investment, or Efficiency of Sales Organ 
ization 

eee rr ee | 16.57 to 1 3.39 to 1| 4. Company’s Policy of Doing Business, or 
| j Efficiency of General Management 

a, nuitepniniaiieiine iieneniaataiis > 
tt teeeeee .34 to 1| 1. Owner’s Annual Return on Investment 





Owner’s Annual Return on Sales 





I am now ready to look at Static 
Ratio No. 4, ““Net Worth to Non-current 
Assets”. In this respect O. G. C.’s Bal- 
ance Sheet shows a ratio of 2.22 to 1 
while the normal ratio is 6.28 to 1. 
The showing as regards this feature of 
his business is only 36% normal. Net 
worth is only 1/3 of what it should be 
as compared with Fixed Assets. Some- 
thing has been sapping the strength of 
the company—what is it? Has it made 
ereat profits and put the surplus earn- 
ings into Improvements and Better- 
ments? No, as pointed out previously, 
the original stock issue covered the out- 
lay for Permanent Assets, and it has 
a Net Loss of $28,000, so I must con- 
clude that the General Management of 
the concern is not functioning properly 
The company started in right at the 
beginning to cut too wide a swath—put 
over $100,000 into the fixed assets to 
start business and has only $12,500 left 
as initial working Capital_-No wonder 
interest charges were so heavy, the 
concern lost money every year instead 
of making it,—you must remember, 
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With The Editor 


After All, It Is Business 
That Makes Banks 


EFORE this issue of THrE CREDIT 

MONTHLY reaches its readers, there 
will have gone to every banker in the 
country,—about 30,000 in number,—and 
to every concern which is a member of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
—about 31,000 in number,—a pamphlet 
which describes a plan worked out by 
the Association for the maintenance ot 
a one hundred cents on the dollar check 
by the bank drawn upon. 

Needless to say, the Association 
stands squarely against deductions ot 
any sort in the payment of obligations, 
whether these deductions be made 
through unearned discounts, by unfair 
return of merchandise, by unjustifiable 
claims or by deductions made by the 
bank drawn upon. Orderly business re- 
quires the one hundred cent payment, 
and the Association par plan is prompt- 
ed simply by a desire for fair orderly 
business under which to every man is 
rendered that to which he is entitled. 

Futhermore, the Association, in form- 
ulating this plan, but pursues its tradi- 
tional line. It asked of the framers of 
the Federal Reserve Act that arrange- 
ments be made for the par check. It 
fought later to preserve that portion of 
the Federal Reserve Act which gaye the 
par check the overwhelming leadership. 
Now it asks business to do the essen- 
tial thing, namely to speak in volume 
its desire, its preference, its demand 
for the check that is paid at par. 

If the retreat of the par check is to 
be prevented, if the ground gained is to 
be held, if further ground is to be 
gained, it must be through the individual 
business men of the country speaking 
clearly and persistently for the par 
check. Business men should remember 
that business was before banks were, 
and that it is business that makes the 
bank, not the bank business. 

Every business man is urged to read 
the pamphlet containing the Associa- 
tion’s plan and the reason for the plan. 
and then to become a torch bearer ip 
behalf of the par check. 


“Go-Getter” Does Not 
Tell the Whole Storv 


WeE have a liking for the sort of word 
or 


compound word that’ gives 
in high relief the most striking char- 
acteristic of a man. For instance, a 
ceaseless inpetuous worker, used to be 
called a “hustler” later a “live-wire” 
and now more likely a “go-getter.” 
All are picturesque words and all are 
intended to describe a trait that 
promises success. They all connote 
rapidity of action. Perhaps “go- 
getter” has the advantage because it 
earries a sense of better directed 


action than either “hustler” or “live- 
wire.” 


Credit men hear the terms more than 
they use them. The salesman will 
use them twenty times while the credit 
man uses them once. When the sales- 
man applies “go-getter” to a customer 


he feels that he has given him the 
qualification that closes all lines of 
inquiry. 

But for the credit man it is not 
sufficient that a salesman’s customer 
be a “go-getter’”. Indeed the credit 
man is inclined to put such a customer 
down for special investigation; he is 
likely to be prompted by more than 
curiosity to get his statement and ex- 
amine against possibilities of incon- 
sistencies and ill adjusted relations be- 
tween important items. 

The difference between the sales and 
credit viewpoints is not mere con- 
trariness on the part of the credit man. 
It is not that the credit man fails in 
appreciation of the characteristics that 
give the “go-getter” his description, 
but that the credit man must apply 
many measures to a credit risk which 
except to the unusual salesman are 
vague and meaningless. 

It is for this reason that the vocabu- 
iary of the credit man contains fewer 
breezy descriptive appelations than 
that of the salesman. These striking 
words fail in supplying more than 
ene dimension of the risk and in all 
considerable credit risks at least the 
fourth dimension is to be found as well 
as the height, width and depth. 


Archaic Attitude Toward 
Credit Men 


“[ HERE is a growing feeling among 

credit men that may be called pro- 
fessional or is perhaps better described 
as merely distinctive. This feeling can- 
not be suppressed and business will be 
the better for its encouragement and 
development. 

Impelled by this professional feeling, 
credit men are drawn together; and as 
a result there emerge group expressions 
which they form as ideals for individual 
and group action. 

The outstanding thing that has grown 
out of the credit man’s step toward his 
professional or 
commerce is a sense of co-operation 
with one another both for making safe 
business and for reducing threatening 
losses. 

This new sense—for it is new—is 
cutraged when stupidly or brutally in- 
terfered with. For instance, a group 
of credit men spend more _ hours 
and days than they can in justice to 
themselves spare in the working out 
ol a problem,—let us say the problem 
of a large composition or extension 
agreement. They are confronted by 
the head of a house, whose account is 
Iarge enough to affect the situation 
materially, with this statement: The 
matter is out of his hands; they will 
have to see his attorney; his credit 
man is little more than a clerk; and 
that it is he, the proprietor, who de- 
termines ali matters of this nature in 
his house. The feelings of the credit 
men are outraged. They care not so 
much for the case in hand as the 
stupid, brutal and archaic manner in 
which the man has taken his fling at 
the whole credit fraternity and con- 
signed it to an inconsequential position. 


distinctive place in° 


This sort of thing still happens. It 
is due partly to the credit man’s un- 
willingness to assert himself, and partly 
to the fact that the man whose word 
is law has no appreciation of the con- 
tribution which vigorous, intelligent 
credit service is doing for business in 
general, and indeed for every house 
which has given due consideration to 
the part which successful credit work 
plays in the up-building of a business. 

Every man has his credit measure. 
Influences are constantly at work to 
alter the measure. To determine this 
measure with a skill that spells at once 
safety and volume calls for close appli- 
cation, eternal vigilance, calm, clear and 
systematic methods. The house that fails 
to appreciate all this is forever in dan- 
ver, indeed it is likely to pass out pre- 
maturely. 


A Business Lesson from 
the Serene Orient 


HEN we see with what simplicity 
and good-will settlements between 
man and man are reached in China, 
even in cities of considerable size, we 
wonder at the technicalities with which 
we have surrounded our appeals to 
courts. ; 
The setting of the picture is in one of 
the sections of the temple which is 
both the center of worship and 
community life. In one corner 1s a 
table spread with a silken cloth around 
which are seated the two or more dis- 
putants and the “gentry” drinking tea 
The usual salutations said, the case 
is presented by eagh_ side. The 
“sentry” in quiet dignity between his 
sips of tea asking questions bearing un- 
on the points at issue.- On the full 
presentation of the case the “gentry” 
makes his decision and it is final. 
sustained by the weight and force of 
community feeling, for the gentry is 
held in complete confidence. 

We have nothing quite comparable 
with the Chinese method. Even our 
Courts of Arbitration are elaborate com- 
pared with the gentry’s court. Nor, 
under our arrangement, are we certain 
of the finality of the decision that is 
vresented before our court. The 
“sentrv” is not a judge, he is a citizen 
of publie spirit and unimpeachable 
virtue. He may be engaged in trade 
or a tiller of soil. He is likely to be 
treasurer of the temnvle. Under him. 
if the community is large, are coming 
along junior “gentries” preparing to 
take the senior’s place. 

The writers of our Constitution gave 
profound attention to the judicial de- 
partment of the Republic because they 
realized that if that department were 
not established upon a foundation of 
complete confidence their hopes for the 
new land of freedom would be early 
shattered. It may be fairly presumed 
that the permanency of China’s nation- 
al life, which dates back to the early 
days of Egypt’s supremacy and was 
moving along with a certain majesty 
through the golden days of Assyria. 
Greece and Rome, is to be accounted 
for in the justice and simplicity of her 
method of settling disputes. 
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Has Your SenatorHeardfrom You. 


This Letter Was Written to Senators James A. Reed (Mo.,Dem. 
and Selden P. Spencer (Mo.,Rep.) 


By F. A. Baker 


Pres. and ‘I'reas., Ridenour-Baker Grocery Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


taxation: If the present Congress does not sub- 

stantially reduce the Federal Income Tax either 
on the side of excess profits, or on some other side, the 
people in this section will be bitterly disappointed. 

The tax burden is our chief obstacle to a return to 
prosperity. It affects every channel of business and 
industry ; indeed, it affects everything in our economy. 
Any progress this country has made since 1918 has 
been in spite of our tax burden, and we have staggered 
as we stepped forward. Of course, taxes are not all 
Federal, but it is with the Federal Income Tax that 
you are now Called on to deal. 

Our plan to “make the unco’ rich pay for the war” 
has met with the same dismal failure as did the efforts 
of the hands and the mouth when these members under- 
took to starve the belly into submission. Big capital 
has always a haven of refuge in tax exempt securities, 
and it cannot be smoked out in this generation. The 
mass of the people and small business are carrying the 
intolerable load. 

If a party wishes to gain the everlasting gratitude 
of the American people, it will join in any plan, and 
be the cheerful ally of any persons who will work sin- 
cerely to lift the tax burden from our shoulders— 
be the plan called “Mellon’s” or by some other 
name. “Mellon’s” is perhaps the best plan yet outlined ; 
or perhaps it has been presented to us in the best way. 
But what’s in a name? We want relief from a tax 
burden that is disheartening. 


BONUS ADVOCATES MORE. NOISY THAN 
NUMEROUS 


As to a “Soldier’s Bonus”: Everybody favors a most 


M DEAR SENATOR: In regard to Federal 





liberal treatment of disabled soldiers and their de- 
pendents. For this purpose the American people spend 
millions without a murmur. But the Adjusted Com- 
pensation law, so-called, now before Congress, is op- 
posed by the mass of tax payers, and, what is more to 
the point, we believe, the mass of the voters. Its advo- 
cates are more noisy than numerous, as a poll of any 
community will demonstrate. The pro bonus orators 
have no great loyal organization behind them, as they 
profess. Indeed, they have the primary need of a 
good idea. No thrills, or true bonds of fellowship can 
be gotten out of a vulgar raid on the public purse. 
“Pay us a Bonus,” can never become a good political 
slogan. 


Truly the present bill is well named by the public 
“The Bonus Bill”. Bonus, something given where the 
reason for the gift must be supported by ingenious 
argument! But even the honest advocates of the Bonus 
measure miss the road to follow. If their object be 
to help the young men (now of sound minds and sound 
bodies) who went to the colors in 1917-18, if actual, 
permanent help be their aim, then let them try to put 
the country on a wholesome business basis, and then any 
man willing and able to work will get his full share 
of the common prosperity; and, believe us, his share 
will be much greater than the few dollars he would get 
from the Adjusted Compensation measure now before 
Congress—a measure which not only threatens to block 
any substantial reduction in Federal taxes, but, what 
is as bad, if not worse, serves as a most dangerous 
precedent for generations to come. 

Now is the great opportunity. If we do not show 
ourselves the genuine friends of tax reduction, we will 
suffer overwhelming defeat—and we will deserve it. 


essen 


False Statement Lands 


Tire Dealer in Pen 
By C0. D. West (“Zephon”) 


Mer. I. & P. Dept., Natl. Assn. of 
Credit Men 


W ILLIAM STEINSNYDER was in the 
automobile tire business in Balti- 
more for several years. He had es- 
tablished an excellent credit standing 
with tire manufacturers. In the win- 
ter season of 1920-1921 he bought large 
quantities of tires, obtaining the credit 
on financial statements showing a net 
worth of $82,263.32. He failed to meet 
his obligations when due and an invol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy was filed 
against him on March 14, 1921. He was 
adjudicated bankrupt and his schedule 
showed liabilities for merchandise $138,- 
737.61 and for borrowed money from 
various sources $112,600. 

An investigation followed directed by 
the Investigation and Prosecution De- 
partment of the National Association of 
Credit Men. Through the department’s 
work it was discovered that Steinsny- 
der had withdrawn from his business 
within six weeks prior to the filing of 
the bankruptcy petition more than $90,- 





000 in cash obtained by storing the 
new tires and hypothecating the stor- 
age warehouse receipts. The bankrupt 
had so well concealed the cash he had 
withdrawn’ from the business that it 
could not be located. His only explana- 
tion of its disposition was that he had 
lost it on the races by plunging on tips 
that went wrong. 


Growing out of the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, Willis E. Myers, referee in 
bankruptcy, signed an order requiring 
Steinsnyder to turn over to the trustee 
$50,000 in cash and $26,000 in merchan- 
dise for which the bankrupt had failed 
to account. He did not eomply with 
this order and was committed to jail 
for contempt of court by Judge Rose. 
After serving six months he was re- 
leased because of the condition of his 
health. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men kept after the matter persistently 
and finally submitted the results of its 
investigation to U. S. District Attorney 
Amos W. W. Woodcock, James T. Car- 
ter, Assistant U. S. District Attorney, 
placed the matter before the Federal 
Grand Jury for the District of Mary- 
land on January 29, 1923. Steinsnyder 
was indicted, under section 215 of the 


Federal laws, for using mails to defraud 
by means of alleged false financial state 
ments. A bench warrant was issued 
for his arrest and he was arrested at 
Bridgeton, N. J., January 30, 1923. He 
was taken before U. S. Commissioner 
Smith at.Salem, N. J., and released on 
$5,000 bail for his appearance in the U. 
S. District Court at Baltimore. At a 
hearing he entered a plea of not guilty. 

His trial was set for June 19 in the 
U. S. District Court before Judge Soper. 
Counsel for Steinsnyder appeared and 
presented affidavits from physicians and 
others at Brighton, N. J., to show that 
the bankrupt was physically unable to 
appear for trial. Judge Soper postponed 
the case until the fall term. Steinsny- 
der then pleaded guilty. Upon hearing 
the statements of the U. S. District 
Attorney and the Trustee, the court 
remanded Steinsnyder to the custody 
of the U. S. Marshal and reserved sen- 
tence. 

On December 21, 1923, last, Stein- 
snyder was sentenced to serve a term 
of one year and one day in the Federal 
Prison at Atlanta for using the mails, 
to defraud creditors as charged in the 
indictment returned by the Federal 
Grand Jury on February 29. 





The 


A BUILDER OF MORAL VALUES 


When the National Association of Credit Men en- 
tered upon its career in 1896, there was great need 
for the building of the material values of the Nation. 
We had struggled persistently against deficient pro- 


ductive capital and inadequate buying power. One 
of the most interesting of all the interesting features 
of our history is the struggle against odds under 
which we built up our material powers and finally ac- 
quired a strong domestic capital position. 

In 1850, after 61 years of national life, our wealth 
was appraised at a little.more than 7 billions, or $307. 
per capita. In 1880 our wealth had increased to 
$43,642,000,000. or $870. per capita. In 1896, the na- 
tion’s wealth approximated 80 billions, or $1000. per 
capita. We were feeling in 1896 the urge of a latent 
wealth that needed but capital for its realization ; yet 
the deficiencies in our banking and currency powers 
had brought about a reduction in prices continuously 
from 1884. Since 1896, when the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men was organized, the Nation has 
made wonderful strides. Its industrial development 
is difficult to comprehend, its capital facilities have 
broadly expanded and its wealth increased to the 
point where it is now assessed at 300 billions or ap- 
proximately $2,800. per capita. 

Having added wonderfully, as we must concede, to 
our material values, we are now directed to the need 
of building moral values. What we have gathered to- 
gether in capital and wealth must be rightfully used 
and carefully preserved. It is easier to pull down than 
to construct, and there is no force so destructive in the 
material and spiritual world as lax morals. 

We use the word, morals, in a commercial sense, 
for in the field of commerce it plays as important a 
part for permanency and progress as in the social 
and spiritual world. The moral value that should 
first be emphasized and striven for, as a permanent 
quality in our commercial relations, is justice. The 
rights of others must be recognized as fully as we 
recognize and demand our ewn rights. The rights 
of others must be defended. Specifically, for in- 
stance when a purchase has been made upon a clearly 
understood agreement as to conditions and terms, 
the agreement should be carried out by seller and 
buyer, no matter what disadvantage or what loss 
May accrue to either. Credit obligations must be re- 
spected if justice is to be preserved. If the privilege 
of discount is allowed at a specified and understood 
time, to take the discount after the expiration of that 
time is not just and breeds lax morals. 

In the whole field of commerce, justice must be 
the dominating note, and for this high ideal the Asso- 
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ciation should strive with undiminished courage. Mis- 
understandings and misinterpretations may occur in 
sales and credit agreements. No difficulty should be 
encountered in adjusting these misunderstandings, 
but where conditions are clearly stated and clearly 
understood, they must be complied with in order that 
America’s business may exert its proper influence and 
encourage in other fields of social contact a sense of 
justice without which it is difficult to survive. 

When we consider that the first real traders of his- 
tory, tae Phoenicians, failed largely because of the 
deceptiveness of their methods and that the Ancient 
Greek could not maintain his commercial supremacy 
because men lost confidence in his word, it should 
not be deemed impossible for us, despite our su- 
perior position, to lose our place in the race. Should 
immorality characterize our commercial relations, 
should our sense of honor and justice among men 
decay, our progress will be turned into retrogression. 
Only as we are builders of conscience as well as 
commerce are we to maintain and extend our favor- 
able position. 

The National Association of Credit Men must never 
fail to emphasize the importance of conscience and 
justice to our commercial well-being. 


THE POWER OF CREDIT 


It seems like a simple operation to purchase a 
small article on credit terms. It is easy when buying 
something of the retailer to say, “Charge it.” This 
mystic phrase, however, under which a transfer of 
commodities is made on a mere promise, reflects a 
power that may absolutely destroy him who uses it 
unwisely. : 

For generations men lived without any knowledge 
of the circulation of the blood. Natural laws govern- 
ing the arterial system of the human body were in 
operation but people were ignorant of them and con- 
travened them constantly. Similarly credit as a con- 
venient system for facilitating exchanges and build- 
ing capital has been operating without its beneficaries 
recognizing its wonderful laws and powers. 

It is urgently important that there be aroused in 
the public mind and among business people particu- 
larly, a deeper interest in credit and a realization that 
its powers may be either constructive or destructive. 
Nothing is more beneficent nor produces more satis- 
faction than credit when properly used: conversely 
nothing produces greater unhappiness or so surely 
defeats human efforts as credit improperly used. 

Three years ago, Austria, reduced to the bounda- 
ries' of the old Duchy with a greatly decreased popu- 
‘lation, and deprived of its chief industries, presented 
to the world a pitiable aspect. Only small hopes 
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were felt for its economic regeneration. The printing 
presses were constantly at work; paper kronen with- 
out any underlying value or promise of ultimate re- 
demption were circulated in unlimited quantities. 
Their constant depreciation added to the misery and 
hopelessness of the situation. ’ 

A change came immediately when credit was placed 
under wise control, and from a hopeless condition, 
Austria has become a land of promise. The trans- 
formation took place because its leaders began to 
harmonize the country’s operations with economic 
law. 

Stabilizing the krone at about 70,000 to the dollar, 
and determining that there should be no future is- 
sues unless they are entirely covered by gold ex- 
changes, the people at first experienced hardship in 
the cessation of the money supply, but upon the new 
basis, recovery has gradually come. 

To meet conditions economies in governmental ex- 
penditures were necessary, so that from a virtually 
hopeless budget, the Director of Austria’s finances, 
Dr. Zimmerman expects that the budget will be bal- 
anced by 1925. The Austrian Central Bank’s ratio 
of gold and foreign exchange balance was 35 per cent. 
in May of 1923 and 55 per cent on November 1. This 
recovery in the reserve can be ascribed largely to the 
loan of 125 millions made to Austria by international 
bankers which of itself was merely a cog in the credit 
wheel. Under the influence of a stable money issue, 
increased reserves and a promised balancing of the 
budget, the savings of Austria are rapidly mounting 
and the regeneration of the Republic is nearly as- 
sured. 

A more vivid illustration of the powers of credit 
than this can scarcely be formed. Our own history 
presents many evidences of credit power and the 
building of its material resources. The economic ills 
we have been forced to bear in the past four years 
may be traced to the same cause, and for reasons 
allied to improper uses of credit. 

It is well for us to understand a facility that con- 
tains within itself so much inherent good or evil. 
How desirable it is to use this facility in such a way 
that good shall result! Whenever we enter upon the 
simplest credit transaction we may well reflect that 
it is but a drop, perhaps, in the reservoir of credit, 
and yet is a part of the system, and the manner of its 
use will be reflected in that system as surely as the 
dropping of a small pebble is reflected in the smooth 


surface of the protected mill at the quiet hour of day- 
break. 


THE COURTS AND THE JUDICIARY 


In the co-ordinate departments of our Government, 
the judicial is the keystone of the arch. Without any 
outstanding precedents to follow, the Constitutional 
Convention was divinely inspired when determining 
upon the make-up of a court system to interpret the 
laws enacted by the legislative and executive depart- 
ments. These provisions and the wholesome part 
played by the courts in the development of our po- 
litical, business and social life have thrown about our 
court system a sanctity which I sincerely hope may 
never diminish. 

The Judiciary reflects the high regard in which 
the courts are held. Being human, the Judiciary is 
Susceptible to error; but with no class of public serv- 
ant is it so important to abstain from all appear- 
ances of evil, maintain a wholesome humanity and 
administer justice without fear, favor or prejudice as 
with the Judges. 

We recall that on December 12, 1821, when the de- 
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cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Cogen vs. Virginia, and Green vs. Biddle 
were handed down, Senator Richard M. Johnson of 
Kentucky introduced a resolution to curb the power 
of the court in certain cases. This was the first at- 
tack made in Congress on the Constitutional powers 
of the Supreme Court. The effort failed and all later 
efforts of a similar character have failed. 

We should take into account that the power of the 
court must not be made the subject of legislative 
controversy. Whenever defects are discovered or the 
judges are complained of, public opinion can do more 
than legislative action to bring about reforms. Noth- 
ing is more dangerous, in my opinion, than to have 
suspicion prevail that judges use their powers for 
preferment of any kind or to favor those who may 
have favored them. 

We feel deeply the need of maintaining the very 
highest respect for our courts and our Judiciary. 
These comments have no other purpose than to check 
any tendency toward disrespect or any tendency in 
the Judiciary to the misuse of power. Our institu- 
tions will endure so long as the sanctity, honor and 
justice of our courts endure. 

CREDIT MORALS 

It is easily perceptible that rapid changes in prices 
affect morals and lead to practices that would never 
be thought of under stable business conditions. Cheap 
money never failed to affect morals. Of this fact we 
have had vivid proof in countries that but recently 
indulged in cheap money. 

Credit has become the exchange medium of busi- 
ness and no less is the influence of cheap credit than 
the influence of cheap money. We possess right now 
the largest credit facilities of our entire history. This 
situation has encouraged the belief in some directions 
that another period of inflation may be looked for. 
Inasmuch as history repeats itself, these expectations 
are justified on historical grounds. 

At the sluice gates of the big reservoirs of credit, 
however, greater prudence and intelligence are on 
guard than in former days, which fact as I believe 
almost reassures us that a new inflation period based 
upon our large store of credit is not imminent. I 
sincerely hope this is so because nothing in the whole 
domain of business is so subversive of morals as 
cheap credit. 

Take an actual illustration: A dealer in tires, who, 
by some hook or crook, secured more than $100,000 
worth of this commodity on credit terms. Desiring 
a quick turnover, he borrowed one-half of the pur- 
chase price on the pledge of the tires, paying the 
loaning company a very handsome bonus for the loan. 
The National Association of Credit Men was called 
upon to investigate the case, with the result that the 
debtor will spend a little while in confinement where 
we hope his morals may go through a course of re- 
pairs. 

If credit had not been cheap, if it were not possible 
for a man of this stripe to obtain commodities indis- 
criminatelf, he would not have felt the temptation 
to trade on the credulity of credit departments and to 
try to get away with big game. 

No one wants to hurt a fellow human being. If 
we place loaded fire-arms in the hands of a child and 
an accident follows, we are to blame. Similarly if 
we place commodities in the hands of undeserving 
people on credit terms, and an accident happens, we 
are to blame. There is a direct relation between 


credit and morals. When credit is easily obtainable, 
morals are weaker and creditors are unquestionably 
accessories to the crime. 
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Accounting Machines 
Their Efficient Use by Credit and Other Departments 


HBRE are sound reasons why in 
certain respects, the credit man of 
every active organization and the 
manufacturer of a meritorious effi- 
ciency device have a common interest 
in seeing that wider use is made of 
such aids to business. The credit man 
by the especial nature of his calling is 
continually called on for advice of a 
constructive character and the judg- 
ment he can exercise by reason of his 
wide knowledge of business procedure. 
His unflagging interest in all the new 
and better ways of doing business 
trains him to be highly appreciative of 
devices and appliances that ensure 
economies and speed up the work of 
the office. The credit man recognizes 
that the inventor or maker of such 
business-helps rests the case for his 
product squarely on the proved service 
the product can render the conmunity. 
The growing use of mechanical appli- 
ances the past few years, has not been 
one, a8 many seem to think, due to the 
shortage of office-help experienced dur- 
ing the late war, but on the contrary, 
because the closer competition of re- 
cent days has brought about a muca 
keener appreciation of the need of more 
effective business methods. 


OFFICE MACHINES MISTAKE PROOF 

One of the stock objections the maker 
of mechanisms for office work is con- 
tinually meeting, is that because his 
appliance is a machine, it must neces- 
sarily call for a mechanic or someone 
with a knowledge of machinery to op- 
erate it. 


As a matter of fact this objection is 
one of the first considerations the manu- 
facturer has in mind before attempting 
to market his device. Knowing that ithe 
clerical worker is rarely ever acquainted 
with the working of even the simplest 
kind of a machine, the device in prac- 
tically every instance is designed and 
planned to give accurate results with 
even the most inexpert handling. The 
result is that the average office mia- 
chine or appliance is as near mistake- 
proof as human ingenuity can encom- 
pass. And it is the accuracy of opera- 
tion which constitutes the chief merit 
of such mechanisms, although they are 
generally sold on the basis of the 
economy involved. 


Wherever the cost of the work done 
in an organization can be cut it is, or 
should be, an imperative duty with 
every one attached to the businesss to 
accomplish this purpose. And this also 
applies to replacing any obsolete device 
by an improvement that does the same 
work more economically, or even guar- 
antees a small amount of increase in pro- 
duction. If you will take a pencil and 
paper and figure it out it will be found 
that almost any of the improved office 
machines or appliances will save ten 
per cent of their cost to operate or give 
ten per cent greater amount of output 
over any old-fashioned, or worn-out 
model it replaces. The difference be- 
tween what it costs and what it saves 
is the logical index of its value. 

Office managers are sometimes likely 
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to hang back and often pass up the 
opportunity of installing new equip- 
ment, forgetting the reduction in cost 
of doing the work the mechanism will 
produce. 

An office machine costing, say for the 
sake of example, $1,000 more than the 
obsolete worn-out model it replaces, 
will call for accounting entries such as 
$100 for depreciation, $60 for interest 
and $20 for insurance. This totals $180 
for the year, paid for a saving which 
at the minimum will amount to $300, 
leaving, if the profit is figured, a gain 
of $120. 


AUTOMATICALLY ASSEMBLING 
FACTS 

Management by facts deliberately and 
systematically sought for is responsible 
tor the importance attached to mechani- 
cal means to replace manual labor in 
the assembling and classifying of data. 

The several types of analysis and 
auditing machines especially adapted 
tor this work are not as familiar to the 
public as the more ubiquitous calculat- 
ing machine. Unlike the latter, they 
are intended for tabulations of a com- 
plex nature, where a number of factors 
must be handled in group interpreta- 
ticns. 

The purpose in using these machines 
for analysis and inquiry into the con- 
stantly assembled figures, is based on 
the idea that this interrogation to be 
effective must push inquiries into every 
cranny and convolution of the business 
process if the accounting result is to be 
complete and serve as a barometer of 
the business. A photograph of an ac- 
tive going business cannot tell all the 
facts about its conduct. It is only when 
a series of such pictures, represented 
by the figures of the daily operation of 
a business are compared, day in and 
day out, that they begin to have value 
for the purpose of management. 


TYPES OF ANALYSIS AND 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


While there are three principle makes 
of machines for the purposes their title 
suggest, two of them closely resemble 
each other in the manner of operation, 
while the third of these makes functions 
entirely different, by key printing the 
record of the data computed by the 
machine. 

The original purpose of the tabula- 
tion and sorting machines was to meet 
the statistical requirements of the Gov- 
ernment in compiling Census records. 
Tabulating methods are affected by re- 
cording the information by punched 
holes on a standard sized card, dividing 
into 45 columns for noting the data: 
similar in effect to writing a series of 
facts connected in groups or congeries 
ol: a Memorandum card. 

It is the punched holes in the cards 
that make their manipulation possible, 
(in 2 of the makes) the operation is 
effected by electrical (and the third) 
by mechanical contact. 

The perforations are made by means 
of punching machines operated with a 
key or slide keyboard. This punching 


of cards does not necessarily call for 
the need of strength of hand, as boys 
and girls can learn to do this work in 
a short time and attain a speed of from 
250 to 300 cards an hour. As a detec- 
tor of errors and to verify the accuracy 
of the perforations made in the cards, 
either by a verifier or by use of the 
printed tape form from the printing 
tabulator, the failure of the punched 
holes to register is made apparent by 
these devices. 

In the sorters used for arranging the 
cards in their proper sequence, while 
the results are the same, they differ in 
shape in the two makes indicated, one 
scrting the cards horizontally, the other 
working on vertical lines and dropping 
the sorted cards into their proper com- 
partment. Following this the cards are 
fed into the tabulating machine, the 
results of the figures the punched holes 
in the cards represent computed and 
printed in final form by the adding and 
printing units. 

WHERE SALES AND CREDITS 

TIE UP 

As the accounts receivable ledger, the 
back-log of the credit man’s job, is ac- 
tually a debit and credit of the sales 
made by the organization, the factors 
affecting the costs of these transactions 
must be known in order to properly 
gauge conditions and possibilities. 

For this reason the experience re- 
lated by the financial man of the largest 
corporation in the moving picture in- 
dustry may help to explain the wide use 
of accounting machines in making sales 
and credit analysis. 

The other day, in speaking of the 
results obtained from the installation of 
analysis and accounting machines, this 
Official stated: 

“At the time we had decided to 
adopt the mechanical system, we were 
employing a force of thirty people. 
The work required the sorting out 
and analyzing of the sales reports 
received every day from the 
twenty-seven branches of the com- 
pany throughout the United States. 

“Shortly after we had the machines 
put in, we found we could dispense 
with many of the clerks previously 
employed, and today, despite a great 
increase in the amount of the report 
material being constantly received, 
the work is done by twelve people 
instead of the thirty we previously 
employed. The use of the machines 
enable us to complete our posting 
totals clear up every day. The sav- 
ing in clerical hire we estimate to be 
around $17,000 a year.” 

The use of mechanical auditing to 
analyze accounts payable is also now 
satisfactorily proved in the financial 
department of one of the widest known 
department stores in the East. This 
concern had a force of women and girls 
occupying the best part of a floor to 
assemble and classify the accounts pay- 
able slips, and records, coming into the 
department at the rate of 700 a day or 
over 4,200 a week. 

The type of machine installed was of 
(Continued on page 44) 
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CREDIT LIMIT ADDREss Chicago, Ill. 
7 “CHARGES ” CREDITS aa 
MEMO Froule AMOUNT i DATE MEMO FOuUO AMOUNT 
2 BROUG — a ———_ — 
03010102 20045 

S3wo0l25355 10233 | 
222013244 95.00 | 
3600 13444 56 | 

YUN 2 6 CSH 9556- 

3 OCSH 5§5933- 





All punctuation is 
automatic; 


All spacing and tabu- 
lating is automatic: 


All dates are printed 
automatically wherever 
desired; 


One key depression 
prints all memos; 


All but the last figure 
in the folio are printed 
automatically; 


6x. ciphers are printed 
automatically ; 





8) 


The machine automa- 
tically subtracts credits 
and printsa minussign; 


All balances (both debit 
and credit) are auto- 
matically computed 
and automatically 
printed; 


The machine automa- 
tically prints an , after 
a debit balance, a Cr. 
after a credit balance 
and a 00, after a closed 
account; 


The machine automa- 
tically returns to first 
printing position after 
each posting is com- 
pleted. 


Machines 


en Reasons Why— 


the Burroughs does more posting in less time 


Only fourteen key depressions were 
made to post the last line above. 
No other work was necessary. 


Dates, ciphers, spacing, tabulating, 
punctuations, balances, subtrac- 
tions, and designating symbols are 
all automatic. 


‘Compare this with your present 
method and figure how much the 
Burroughs will save on your work. 


Trial balance troubles are elimi- 


steht oto 


nated, for each ledger is always in 
balance. Statements are mailed 
promptly on the first of each month 
and collections are improved. The 
machine is so easy to operate that 
anyone now handling your ledgers 
can quickly gain speed and accu- 
racy. Let the Burroughs man show 
you how a Burroughs Automatic 
Bookkeeping Machine will quickly 
pay for itself on your ledgers and 
statements. 


Calculating” 
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make 


Bigger 
Profits 
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If you’re locatedin one of 
the more than 200 cities 
wherethereisa Burroughs 
office, phone us Other- 
wise, ask your banker for 
the address. Or ifyou 
prefer, simply sign the 
coupon below and we will 
send completeinformation. 


Burroughs 
Adding 
Machine Co., 
6110 Second Blvd. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Please show me how the 
Burroughs Automatic 
Bookkeeping Machine will 
save time and money for me. 


Name 


Business___ 


Address 
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Favor Mellon Taxation Plan 
(Continued from page 9) 


high prices. One large element in these 

high costs and prices is the burden of 

taxation. A lessening of this burden 

would lower prices and lower the high 

cost of business. It would increase sav- 

ings and thus assist in the building up. 
of our capital. 

“(2) Railroad and industrial securi- 
ties suffer through the competition of 
tax exempt securities. The adoption of 
Secretary Mellon’s plan would on the 
one hand release capital for industrial 
enterprise and on the other hand curb 


the extravagances of our local and 
State governments. 
(3) Indirectly and directly these 


ciedit men are interested in the main- 


tenance and development of our foreign 
trade; indirectly inasmuch as this for- 
eign trade provides a necessary outlet 
for our surplus goods for ‘business as a 
whole, and directly as our foreign credit 
managers see in it a valuable stimulus 
te exporting houses. 


EFFECT ON OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


“Furthermore the time will come,” 
continued the credit men’s spokesman, 
“when European budgets will have to 
be balanced and when the financial ma- 
chinery of Europe, now so sadly out of 
gear, will once more function effectively 
for the production and distribution of 
European commodities. When that 
time comes, it will result in increased 
preduction and distribution of these 
ccmmodities and therefore in increased 
competition for American commodities. 


The Experiment 


Its Use and Abuse in Business Management 


Experiment is the re-creating life-blood of Prog- 
ress. It is necessary when confined to new and 
unsolved problems in business management and 
control. But too often Experimenting is only 
another word for ‘“‘Guessing”—blind striving 
after the right system or practice which already 
exists and which experience has established as 
exact knowledge. In such cases experiment is a 
costly and wasteful pastime. 


Progressive Business is wisely guided today by 
the known results from a mass of individual ex- 
periments. Where the results of such experiments 
fit its needs, Progressive Business accepts them 
and, by putting them into practice, contributes to 


progress. 


The most practical and useful results of indi- 
vidual business methods and experience—all that 
is best in business management and control—are 
visualized thousands of times in the practice of 


Ernst & Ernst. 


Ernst & Ernst eliminate unnecessary experiment 
and contribute to better business today a service 
of exact knowledge based on long and practical 


experience. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — 


SYSTEMS 


TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND 


CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
TOLEDO * 
coLUMBuS 
YOUNGSTOWN 
AKRON 
CANTON 
DAYTON 


DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 
PITTSBURGH 
WHEELING 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 


ST. PAUL 
DAVENPORT 
INDIANAPOLIS 
sT. Louis 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA FORT WORTH 
DENVER SAN ANTONIO 
SAN FRANCISCO W..CO 


LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA 

NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 
HOUSTON 


MINNEAPOLIS 


FEDERAL TAX OFFICE: 910 To 9168 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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“The nationals of most of the Euro- 
pean countries engaged in foreign trade 
are completely relieved of tax burdens 
originating in the mother country. This 
advantage added to that of increased 
production and lower prices will tend to 
render more difficult American competi- 
tion from our exporters, who are 
burdened by heavy costs of taxation. 
Any reductions therefore in the tax 
burden are welcomed by these export 
traders as providing an opportunity for 
helping to dispose of our exportable 
surplus.” 








Insurance Specialties and 


Credit 
(Continued from page 13) 
clearly liable. Fortunately, however, 


for all concerned they had adequate in- 
surance protection under a public lia- 
bility policy, and the insurance com- 
pany will have to settle with the injured 
commuter. Under any other circum- 
stances the new storekeepers would 
have been forced into bankruptcy. This 
insurance, it might be added, was not 
obtained because of any insistence on 
the part of the credit men of any of 
the wholesalers who had trusted these 
boys, but rather because one of them 
had previously worked in a store which 
had been put out of business by a simi- 
lar claim. He knew the danger. 

The insurance company records are 
full of other instances of the same gen- 
eral character. Many small merchants 
and manufacturers have been saved 
from insolvency bv having adequate in- 
surance against all the hazards of the 
business in which they are engaged, 
but many more have been wrecked 
because they personally were ignorant 
of what coverage they needed or be- 
cause their creditors did not insist on 
such coverage for mutual protection. 
For the latter situation insurance 
agents are often at fault for not pro- 
viding the right kind of insurance 
counsel for their patrons. There are 
altogether too many agents whose 
vision does not extend bevond fire and 
compensation indemnity. and who utter- 
ly ignore the more imnortant “side 
lines” of the ensualty business and 
even of the fire business. 

In a keenly competitive field credit 
men often had rather take a chance 
than to insist on adequate coverage. 
And it often also is true that credit 
men themselves do not appreciate the 
importance of these so-called “side 
lines” and are even at times inclined 
to class them as more or less useless 
“trimmings”. 

OVERBUYING INSURANCE 

There, of course, always is the possi- 
bility of overdoing insurance buying, 
just as there is the possibility of over- 
doing any other sort of buying. Not 
all merchants need burglary insurance. 
Public liability insurance would be an 
extravagance for some classes of busi- 
ness men and a necessity for others. It 
is the business of the insurance agent 
to advise in these matters, but some- 
times he is as derelict in this duty as 
is his customer in making inquiries as 
to what he reasonably requires. 

The credit men of America can do 
much to assist buyers in getting proper 
insurance coverage in companies which 
are recognized as sound. 

In the next article of this series I 
will discuss in some detail the question 
of public liability insurance and its re- 
lationship to the credit structure. 
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If not made by 
Felt & Tarrant, 
it’s not a 

Comptometer 
















Where efficiency counts—real 
money value efficiency—the 
Comptometer still leads. And 
the reason is, that it delivers 
more and better work with 
less effort and expense. 


How seconds figured in the payroll 


Money is often won or lost on the race 
track by the fraction of a second. 


Though less spectacular, it is none the 
less true, that seconds count in the busi- 
ness payroll—in the office as well as the 
shop. 


A striking example of how it works out 
is seen in the following incident: An oper- 
ator in a factory office using an old model 
Controlled-key Comptometer was making 
16 time ticket extensions a minute—an 
average of 334 seconds for each extension 
—or about 7,700 extensions in an eight- 
hour day. 


Because of the quick, easy cancelling of 
the new model H Comptometer she was 


able to cut the time for each cancellation 
by half a second. 


That half second meant a saving of 8 
seconds or 13% a minute. And 13% of 
her $100.00 salary is $13.00 a month or 
$156.00a year. ~ 


Now, if such a sum can be gained from 
seconds saved in caricelling, think of the 
hours of re-adding and checking columns 
for errors due to partial key strokes saved 
by the Controlled-key, which wholly elim- 
inates all danger from that source. 


Would you like to know how the 
Comptometer would handle your work? 
Let a Comptometer man show you. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1717 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois 






CONTROLLED KEY 


ADOING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


Only the 
has the 


safeguard 





Comptometer 


Controlled-key 
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Fan-Folded Forms 


FAN-FOLDED FORMS—For use on 


Underwood and Elliott-Fisher 
Continuous Billing Machines. 


SUPER-FOLDED FORMS—are fan- 
folded forms with the edges 
trimmed. 


INTERFOLD FORMS—are fan-fold- 
ed or Super-folded billing forms 
having different kinds and colors 
of paper in the same form. Better 
than FAN-FOLDED, SUPER- 
FOLDED or ROLL FORMS. 


ROLL FORMS—If you use roll forms 
you will find Interfold forms much 
better as they eliminate the regis- 
ter holes, curl, etc. 


Made in New York 
Delivered on Time 


-Cowfnraous Form Paarrinc C0: 


367 Park Avenue—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. Wmsbg. 3486 





“To Our Borrowing Customers’ 


Under the above title the SECOND NATIONAL BANK of Toledo, Ohio, 
refers to an “incident deserving of universal consideration.” 


A little incident has just come to our attention which, we are quite 
sure, is deserving of universal consideration. 


One of our customers, a borrower, with a good earning capacity 
and in good health, was accidentally killed. The search of his papers 
developed the fact that he carried no life insurance whatever and it 
devolved upon his wife and family to take care of his obligation at this 
bank. In his case it was not a large obligation, and will, undoubtedly, 
be cared for; but the moral of this is: Are you carrying sufficient in- 
surance to not only protect your family, but protect your obligations? 
While we all expect to live forever, and most of us govern ourselves 
accordingly, it certainly would be a fine thing, in case of sudden 


Fee AOD KSC 
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Foil Payroll Robbers 


Give Each Employee Several Checks 
By H. Uehlinger 


Hilo Varnish Corporation, New York 


WE hear and read frequently today 
of payroll holdups, especially in 
the larger cities. These hold-ups are 
conducted with a disregard for human 
life and a boldness and assurance of 
escape that has no parallel in the his- 
tory of crime. The quickness with 
which escape can be made by high- 
powered automobiles has multiplied 
many times the difficulties of the police 
who cannot ‘make up the loss of a 
moment in arriving at the scene of 
the crime. 
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misfortune, to find that the insurance company would step in and pay 
your debts, and your family would have the protection of whatever 


assets you have. 


This is not a personal letter to you, and at the same time we want 


you to take it as such as to the merits of the case. 


If you have not 


enough insurance to protect your obligations of all kinds, we earnestly 
suggest that you take out enough while you are in the proper health 


to obtain it 
Think it over. 


We believe this is wise banking and sound advice. 


Yours very truly, 


W.C CARR, Vice-President. 


All forms of BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE for Individuals and Corpor- 
ations to Protect Credit, or the interests of Partners and Survivors, and adaptable 
to All Contingencies which may arise in case of death, can be obtained in the 


aD — 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





In giving thought to the payroll prob- 
lem, I have reached the conclusion that 
the solution lies in avoiding the trans- 
portation of large sums of money about 
the streets; and I suggest, first that 
the money be left in the bank where 
it belongs; and second that we play 
up to the employees’ vanity, remember- 
ing that he does not want anybody to 
know what his salary or wages are. 

My plan is simple and I believe effec- 
tive. For example: 

If a man earns $30 a week, pay him 
in three checks of $10 each drawn to 
his order; if he earns $55 a week draw 
two checks for $20 each and three for 
$5. The checks are useless to anybody 
but the payee. He may cash one at 
the office where he is employed. If 
married he will give his wife another 
and may send one to the savings bank. 
If he has a bank account he may de 
posit one or more there. 


In paying by check the added de- 
tails laid upon the employer are coun- 
terbalanced by the advantage that the 
money is to remain in the bank longer 
than under the present system, which 
ealls for cash payment for the total 
amount of the labor item. There is 
the advantage that the bank will be 
glad to hold the money just that much 
longer. 


A more important point is that every 
check will have to be drawn to the 
order of some individual. This will 
tend to eliminate the losses, running 
into millions, resulting from “stuffed” 
payrolls. 


Small checks are’ easily cashed. If 
the check is lost it has no endorser 
and is usually valueless to the finder. 

The manufacturer reduces the pay- 
roll cost, including payroll insurance. 

The plan encourages thrift among 
employees because it has a tendency to 
bring him into frequent contact with 
the bank: Savings banks would accept 
checks as of the date that they were 
actually cleared. 

There seems to be no reason why 
the man who earns $20 to $60 a week 
should not have the same access to 
banking facilities as the man of three 
times the income who carries his blank 
checks with him and cashes them as 
occasion arises. 

An economist points out that the 
great function of the bank that distin- 
guishes it from an ordinary loan con- 
cern is that it creates widely accept- 
able credits. There is progress when 
the bank check is an acceptable credit 
not only in the hands of business peo- 
ple but with the humblest employee in 
the large factory or store. Some in- 
structions must be given him in making 
use of it and arrangements made that 
he may receive full value on his check, 
100 cents on the dollar. But when he 
learns how to use these checks he will 
become more familiar and will take 
pride in his greater familiarity with 
banking usage. 
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The first powder mill 
in America, built by the 
founder of duPont. 


NE of the entries in the duPont books, made in 
1804, contrasted with one of their current ledger g 
sheets-done on the Underwood Bookkeeping Machine |= 
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* aa f Partial view of one of 
Pane) the present duPont 
1 powder mills. 







is no longer under “the Shadow of the Pen” 


N 1802, E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Com 

pany opened their first ledger. One of its 
pages is pictured above. It records a sale of 
powder in 1804 for blasting a canal— long be- 
fore railroads were dreamed of. 


In 1917, duPont’s Accounts Receivable were taken 
out of “the Shadow of the Pen” by the installa- 
tion of the Underwood Bookkeeping Machine. 


Today, fifteen machines are in operation; ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 postings are made on 
them annually. 


In spite of the huge volume and diversified nature of 
the duPont business, the month’s accounting is com- 
pleted within 24 hours after 
receipt of the final invoices 


from the branch offices. 


Recently, the balances for 
Accounts Receivable ledgers 
(33 controls, comprising 
approximately 80 ledgers) 
were secured in two hours 
and ten minutes actual time. 


There were approximately 
45,000 postings made in the 
month on about 30,000 
active accounts, in ledgers, 
and the same number on 
statements. 





EW in the accounting office of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., showing the installation of fifteen 


Underwood Bookkeeping Machines. 


The operators handle at least 8,000 postings monthly; 
each posting requiring on the average 40 key strokes. 


Keeping books on Underwood Bookkeeping Machines 
enables E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company to: 


1. Prove that all items are cor- 4. Prove that debit items are en- 
rectly posted as to amounts, tered in debit columns and 
on both ledgers and state- credititems in credit columns. 
ments. 5. Provethattheitemshavebeen 

a posted tothecorrect accounts. 
counted for, and that none 6.Eliminate all trial balance 
are omitted from either troubles. 
ledgers or staterents. Eliminate the labor of mak- 

ing thousands of statements 

at the end of each month, as 
under Dual Plan the state- 

ment is ready to render im- 

mediately after the last entry 

has been made. 
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. Prove that old balances are 
properly picked up on both 
ledgers and statements, and 
that new balances are correct- 
ly computed. 

The Underwood Bookkeeping Machine substi- 
tutes mechanical accuracy for human fallibility. 
In every way it modernizes, it standardizes, it cuts 
costs. Underwood account- 
ing, by lifting “the Shadow 
of the Pen”, clears the 
vision of Executives and 
facilitates perfect control of 
the business. 


Callin an Underwood Book- 
keeping Machine represen- 
tative. He will gladly give 
you expert advice on any 
accounting problem, with- 
out obligation. 


Use the coupon below. 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Underwood Building, New York 


Branches in all principal cities 








UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
nderwood Building, New Yor! 


4 U 1 k 

i CJ Send Underwood Bookkeeping Machine 
i representative from nearest branch office. 
A CT Send a eopy of booklet, “Taking Industry 
be oO Pen.” 


ut of the Shadow of the Pe 


Bookkeeping MACHINE |* 















Church Borrows $3,000,000 


Banks Require No Collateral 
By George M. Fowles 


Treasurer, Board of Foreign Missions, M. E. Church 


HE General Conference of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church which 
is the law making body of that denom- 
ination, at its quadrennial meeting, in 
1916, authorized the appointment of a 
Centenary Committee to prepare and 
carry forward a program for the cel- 
ebration of the achievements of the 
Church along missionary lines since 
the organization of the Missionary 
Society in 1819. This Committee was 
charged with the responsibility of out- 
lining a progressive movement for 
entering upon the second hundred years 
of missionary endeavor. 

This Committee was duly organized 
with Dr. S. Earl Taylor as Executive 
Secretary and the writer as Treasurer. 
After months of preliminary study, 
a program was presented which provid- 
ed for a survey of all the missionary 
work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, at home and abroad; an 
extensive educational program for 
stimulating missionary interest through- 
out the Church; a financial campaign 
to provide for a strong advance in our 
missionary activities; and a_ great 
Centennial celebration representing 
what had been accomplished curing 
the past hundred years. 


The final estimates indicated that the 
probable cost of this program would be 
in the neighborhood of $3,000,000 and 
the Committee, especially the Executive 
Secretary, were quite disturbed at the 
problem of securing this immense 
amount of money. For a time it was 
felt that the program would have to 
be modified so as to come within a 
much more modest budget. The Trreas- 
urer of the Committee felt that so much 
was at stake that before abandoning 
the proposed aggressive and extensive 
program, a serious effort should be 
made to finance it. He requested a 
month’s time in which to provide the 
recessary funds. As the Treasurer 
studied the situation it seemed to him 
that we had a good banking proposi- 
tion and that it ought to be pussible 
to finance the proposed campaign 
through the co-operation of several of 
the larger banking institutions in New 
York City. 

Three outstanding banking Iustitu- 
tions, the Bankers Trust Co., the 
Guaranty Trust Co. and the Equitable 
Trust Co., were approached on the 
subject and they asked some very 
proper and pertinent questions: “Who 
would sign the Notes?” The answer was 





Isn’t this what you’ve wanted? 


There is no one connected with your company who is thoroughly 


informed concerning office equipment. 


There are hundreds of devices of 


various types, makes, models and sizes, yet, there is no information avail- 
able concerning them except from carefully prepared advertisements and 
sales talks, both naturally partial, and designed to make up your mind for 


you. 


Here’s a volume that is a real, unbiased, authority. 


It gives you 


for the first time ever available, accurate, plainly written descriptions of 


every make and model of every kind of office equipment. 
used 


tions, capacities and selling prices, 


Features, func- 
machine valuations, names of 


makers, and all other pertinent facts are clearly given. 
It answers every question of the man . 


ness machines. 
factor heretofore unavoidable. 


them. 
There’s Nothing Like It! 


_ It is a complete catalog and Guide. Its data 
is unrestricted. Space is given to all machines 
on a free, impartial basis. No fee has been 
demanded of any maker to include his products. 

Great care has been taken that no make or 
model would be left out, assuring the user 
of information regarding any type of machine 
and a complete comparison with all similar 
and competitive makes and models for each 
kind of work. 

Because it is prepared by apthorities in no 
way connected with any of the companies 
whose products it embraces, its descriptions 
and data can be depended upon to be strictly 
neutral and impartial. It is limited to plain 
facts without colorful advertising phrases to 
influence favor or selection. 

The first edition is just off the press. 448 
pages, concisely arranged for quick and easy 
reference. Profusely illustrated. Excellently 
printed and bound. A credit to your business 
library. Price $5.00. Provide your office with 
a copy. Become an authority today. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE SERVICE 
37 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





who is charged with the buying of busi- 
It removes the hit-or-miss 
You can 
now know as much about every make and 
model as do the salesmen who call to sell 
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the Treasurer. 
the notes?” The reply was that no en- 
dorsement was contemplated. ‘What 
collateral would be furnished?” The 


“Who would endorse | 


Treasurer’s answer was that no col- | 


lateral would be furnished. 
answers were not satisfactory to 
the banks and the Treasurer was 
asked plainly if he felt that a 
banking institution would be warrant- 


These | 


ed in giving credit without substantial | 


endorsement and collateral security. 


The Treasurer stated that it was |) 
his conviction that he was not only 7 


presenting a perfectly good bank- 


ing proposition but one that would be |» 


mutually profitable. He then attempted 
to show the banks why, from his point 
of view, the Methodist Centenary should 
be given this large amount of credit. 
His reason was as follows:— 

The Centenary Committee was 

laying its plans and expecting to 

succeed in raising a total amount 
of $105,000,000. 

They were willing to pledge the 

first $3,000,000 of receipts to meet 

their obligations to the banks. 

The Treasurer raised the question as 
to whether the banks considered it 
probable that the duly authorized 
officials of a great Church would under- 
take to secure 
obtain at least $3,000,000 of this amount. 
It was agreed that such a possibility 
was rather remote. 

The Treasurer called attention to 

the fact that the Centenary Com- 

mittee was created by the highest 
body of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church and authorized to carry 

forward the program. The whole 

Church, therefore, was responsible 

for the obligations incurred by 

this Committee. 

This being the fact, if the campaign 
failed utterly and instead of securing 
$105,000,000, the Committee failed to 
secure a single dollar, the obligation 
would then rest upon the four and a 
half million members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The Treasurer then 
suggested that perhaps this represented 
the strongest secured paper that the 
banks had ever held in their posses- 
sion. : 

The Treasurer further called at- 

tention to the fact that the pro- 

posed loan would be a good busi- 
ness investment. The banks 
spent annually large sums of 
money for advertising. Here was 
a chance to secure good accounts 
that would last for many years, 
for it was the purpose of the offi- 
cers to place most of our exten- 
sive business with the banks that 
helped us to. finance this 
campaign. 
The Treasurer then stated that he felt 
he was offering the banks not only 
a gilt edge loan proposition, but in 
addition a proposition which would 
secure for them a first class customer. 

After due deliberation, each of the 
three banks agreed to extend a million 
dollars to the Methodist Episcopal 
Centenary. 

Out of these funds our Centenary 
program was financed. We secured 
subscriptions for $105,000,000 and it 
is hardly necessary to state that the 
banks were reimbursed out of the first 
receipts of this campaign. Centenary 
funds coming to New York are largely 
handled through the three banks that 
came to our aid with their extension 
of credit. 
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The American Peace 
Award 


What Do the Credit Men of 
the Nation Think of It? 
By Regius Patoff 


HE Crepit MontTHLy has been asked 

to canvass its readers for their 

opinion of the winning: plan sub- 
mitted for the American Peace Award, 
for which Edward W. Bok has offered 
$100,000. 

“The best practicable plan by which 
the United States may co-operate with 
other nations to achieve and preserve 
the peace of the world”, was chosen by 
a jury consisting of Elihu Root, Chair- 
man, James Guthrie Harbord, Edward 
M. House, Ellen F. Pendleton, Roscoe 
Pound, William Allen White and Brand 
Whitlock. 

In announcing the award, Mr. Root 
said, “It is the unanimous hope of the 
Jury that the first fruit of the mutual 
counsel and co-operation among the 
nations which will result from the 
adoption of the plan selected will be 
a general prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of all materials of war.” 

The name of the winner over 22,104 
contestants is for the time being with- 
held. 


THE PLAN IN BRIEF 


In brief the winning plan proposes: 


I. That the United States shall im- 
mediately enter the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, under the condi- 
tions stated by Secretary Hughes and 
President Harding in February, 1923. 


II. That without becoming a member 
of the League of Nations as at present 
constituted, the United States shall 
offer to extend its present co-operation 
with the League as a body of mutual 
counsel under conditions which 
1. Substitute moral force and public 

opinion for the military and eco- 

nomic force originally implied in Ar- 

ticles X and XVI 
. Safeguard the Monroe Doctrine. 

. Accept the fact that the United 
States will assume no obligations 
under the Treaty of Versailles except 
by Act of Congress. 

4. Propose that membership in the 
League should be opened to all 
nations. 

. Provide for the continuing develop- 
ment of international law. 

The opinion of the public is urgently 

sought by the American Peace Award. 

The ballot herewith is for the con- 

venience of CrepiIr MONTHLY readers. 
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Do you approve the win- 
ning plan in substance? No O 
(Put an X inside the proper box.) 


Yes O 


DE JN cwateteGeGwcadsandetunee 
Please print 

RN vceeUs ovva nes cwataee 

NS ae i ews c5e5e 6 
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Mail promptly to 
THE AMERICAN PEACE AWARD 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 
If you wish to express a fuller 
opinion also, please write to the 
American Peace Award. 
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Dictate 





OU CAUGHT THAT THOUGHT! You did 

not wait to warm it over in the shorthand dicta- 
tion period. Your mind discharged itself instantly to 
the Ediphone, easy as telephoning, with the relief of 
knowing the message was clear, accurate and inter- 
esting, like your conversation. You have grasped the 
big Edison idea for executives! When you simplified 
your day to gain only half an hour with the new 
Electrip Ediphone, you added another whole month 


to your business year. 


Edi 





P 


Built by Thomas ae Edison 
+. 
ot 
Telephone The Ediphone, your city ef 
Don’t look out of the window right here and e woe s 


tell yourself all the reasons why you might as 
well wait a while.—Start something! Nobody 
can sell you anything you don’t want. Have ers 
your secretary call up and see if one of ew; SRS 
our organizers may not have some @ ..* 


se 3 e & 
information you need. Or ask her to eget © S 
slip thi dmailittoMr. @@ 9s © 
clip this coupon and mailittoMr. @™ 99 


Edison’s office at Orange, N. J.g «* 
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Banking Reform in Colombia 
(Continued from page 12) 


of exchange but had practically noth- 
ing on notes, checks and other negoti- 
able instruments. The provisions of 
existing law governing bills of ex- 
change were quite closely in harmony 
with American law of negotiable paper 
and Congress therefore adopted the 
standard negotiable instruments law so 
generally in force in the States. It is 
proposed to appoint a Congressional 
Commission to study and adjust all 
differences. between the old laws and 
the new negotiable instruments law. 


4. Sealed Paper and Documentary 
Stamp Taz. 


All documents of any legal impor- 
tance in Colombia are drawn on special- 
ly stamped paper called “Papel Sell- 
ado.” This paper was so well known 





and so highly regarded by all in Co 
ombia that it was retained, The docu- 
mentary stamp law was so severe that 
it was a serious drag on business and 
it was accordingly modified. The new 
measure is calculated to make negoti- 
able instruments more mobile and 
more available for bank recoures. 

5. Reorganization of and Renaming 

the Ministries. 

For purposes of efficiency and econ- 
omy, a reorganization of the ministries 
was desirable and this measure pro- 
vided for this reform. 


6. The Formation and Forceful Re- 

striction of the National Budget. 
Colombia deserves much credit for 
the courageous step taken in the mat- 
ter of balancing its budget. Ry the 
adoption of this recommendation of the 
commission, its Congress binds itself 
to refrain from putting riders on appro- 
priation bills unless at the same time 



























of the company. 
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Sound Management 
Spells Safety 


HE safety of an investment stock 
depends not only upon the prop’ 
erty or investment behind the stock 
but also upon the wise management 


; The management of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
throughout its entire history has 
pursued sound and conservative, 
yet progressive financial and busi- 
ness policies. Both the management 
and the entire personnel have a 
full appreciation of their responsi- 
bility not only to the public but 
also to the stockholders. 


This accounts in part for the fact that 
there are now over 278,000 stock- 
holders of the company. 


Stock of the A. T. & T. Company is paying 
9% dividends. It can be bought in the open 
market to yield over 7%. Full information 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. hn 


D.F. Houston, President 
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it provides the necessary revenue. It 
bound itself not to tie the hands of the 








administration by refusing to pass ap | 


propriation bills and under the terms 
of this law, the appropriation of the 
previous year automatically becomes 





the law of the land if Congress fails to © 


agree on the new appropriation by the © 
The law also 
provides for the balancing of the bud. 
get of Colombia not later than: 1924 7 
and in all probability the budget will 7 
be balanced in 1923. The world would | 
be a better place to live in if all 7 
countries would follow Colombia's ex- | 


fifteenth of December. 


ample in this regard. 


7. Reorganization of the National Ac. 
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counting and the Creation of a) 


Comptroller’s Department. 
This law provides for the creation of 


a new department reporting to the | 
President and having final control over 7 
the entire accounting and auditing of 7 
The depart- © 


the national government. 
ment is being actively formed under 
the direction of Mr. Lill. 


soon be among the leaders in this 
field. 


8. Administration and Collection of 
the National Income. 


This law provides for the needed cen- 
tralization of the responsibilities for the 
collection and administration of the 
national revenues under one head in- 
stead of under several independent bu- 
reaus. 

9. Income Taz Law. 

The existing 
vised and provisions made for strength- 
ening the returns and collections. 


OTHER LEGISLATION 

A number of other measures were 
presented to the special session and 
adopted. Among these was a short bill 
making it necessary for the customs 
house administrators to demand the 
presentation of the bill of lading for 
the delivery of the goods. It had been 
the custom to deliver the goods on the 
presentation of the consular invoice 
and this practice invalidated the bill 
of lading as a security for bank loans. 
This measure has been much applauded 
= foreign shippers of goods to Colom- 

a. 

The commission also drew up a set 
of postulates for the guidance of the 
Government in the matter of foreign 
loans. Careful consideration to the 
rules laid down in this report will 
prove valuable to the Government and 
to the bankers with whom the Republic 
deals in the future. Another report 
was presented on the manner in which 
a reorganization of the customs serv- 
ice should be undertaken. 

President Ospina, his cabinet, the 
Senate and House, the business men, 
the press, and the public generally, sup 
ported the commission most erthusias- 
tically. The commission hopes that 
the measures will be adequately admin- 
istered and if this is done, Colombia 
will take an enviable place among the 
nations of the world. 


COLOMBIA A LAND OF GREAT 
PROMISE 


Colombia is a land of great promise. 
The facts upon which this statement 
is based are summarized below: 

She is the only country in South America 
bordering on both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans. She is at the gateway of the Panama 
Canal. She is producing virtually all the plati- 
num for the world today. Engineers who have 
studied the situation for years say that in the 
very near future she will be one of the greatest. 
if not the greatest gold producing country in 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The wise credit man knows 


—that wherever he grants a credit there must be insur- 


ance to protect it. 


—that the insurance should be written in a company of 


unquestioned standing. 


—that in the event of fire or other disaster the debtor’s 
financial standing must not be impaired. 

When a man is insured in the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, you know that both his interests and yours are 


protected to the utmost: 
1—Because of the cooperative 
service of Fire Prevention that 
is offered Hartford policy 
holders without charge. 


2—Because of the reputation 
of the Company. 


3—Because the record of the 
Company in all conflagrations 
for over one hundred years 
indicates the proved willingness 
of stockholders to meet any 
obligation which the Company 
may assume. 


4—Because of the financial 
strength of the Company, i. e., 


its corporate security to policy 
holders. 


5—Because the Company’s 
knowledge and_ experience 


Hartford Fire Insurance | 


Company. 
Hartford, ; 
Conn. 


The home office of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company at Hartford, 
Conn. 


guarantee expert and intelligent 
handling of business. 
6—Because of the universality 
of the operation of the Com- 
pany. It is convenient to all 
property owners anywhere 
within the United States and 
Canada. 

7—Because it offers property 
owners protection against prac- 
tically every form of risk that 
threatens financial loss. 
8—Because the extent of the 
Company’s resources and the 
size and distribution of its 
premium income warrant it in 
carrying very large offerings, 
and thus enable policy holders 
to deal with one company only, 
if they so desire. 

















The Seal of 
Certainty on 
an Insurance 
Policy. 
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$65 Income On 
Each $1,000 


— can get a return of 
$65 on each $1,000 you 
‘invest, with Straus safety, by 
buying Straus Bonds. Our 
current offerings of these 
sound first mortgage securi- 
ties is exceptionally attrac- 
tive. We suggest that you 
write today and ask for 


BOOKLET B-1403 


S:W. STRAUS 
& CO, 


Es:. 1882 Offices in 40 Cities Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
6 North Clark Street 
at Madison St. 
CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
New YorK 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 






1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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anking Reform in Colombia 
(Continued from page 28) 


the world. Other engineers who have made con- 
tinued studies say that she has immense deposits 
of hematite of a very high grade; that manga- 
nese, limestone, and coking coal are to be found 
in the same mountains, thus making possible the 
development of steel under conditions similar 
to that obtained in the Birmingham district; 
and that she has one good deposit and several 
scattered deposits of copper. Oil investigation 
has gone beyond the experimental stage and 
plans seem to be well under way for its expor- 
tation as soon as the needs of the world demand 
it. It is thought that the fields are much more 
extensive than those at present considered proven 
fields. : . 

Colombia’s coffee ranks with Guatemalian_ and 
Costa Rican in the New York market. It is 
used to give the flavor we appreciate so much 
in the finer coffees. It is the greatest and most 
valuable Colombian crop and yet thousands of 
hectares of land available for coffee culture are 
untouched. ss 

Immense areas are devoted to cattle raising 
and much greater areas available for cattle rais- 
ing are undeveloped. One large packing house 
has been built on the Carribean Sea with part 
Colombian and part American capital. he 
American protective tariff imposed since the 
plant was built keeps the products of this enter- 
prise out of the United States. It is greatly 
to the credit of the Colombian interests in this 
plant, that they engineered the business so that 
it is self sustaining during its early days by 
developing a large trade in cattle on the hoof 
with South America and the West Indies. 

The wild rubber areas of Colombia are vast 
and luxuriant but they are not being worked be- 
cause cultivated fields in more accessible places 
in the world now supply the demand. They await 
the demands of the world. : 

Colombia has several valuable fibres, but their 
value will not be known in the foreign markets 
until machinery has been developed and used 
much more extensively than at present. ' 

The native cotton has fibres nearly twice as 
long as that grown on our Southern plantations. 
It grows practically wild, is poorly cultivated, 
improperly picked, and is not graded and yet 
it makes cloth that is heavier and has better 
wearing qualities than imported cloths or that 
made om imported yarns. Five cotton mills 
are doing a profitable business. There is room 
for further development, for cotton goods are 
much in demand for tropical wear. 

Colombians consume much sugar and Co- 
lombia grows and manufactures most of the 








sugar used in the country. There are, however, 
vast areas of undeveloped sugar land, which 
might be used to grow sugar for export. 

t makes one’s mouth water to think of the 
great variety of fruits own in Colombia that 
never reach our markets—nisperos, mangos, 
papayas, oranges, figs, limes and countless other 
wonderiul fruits. he transportation of fruits 
demands refrigerating ships and a developed 
market. The 
a great deal of money in its “Great White Fleet’”’ 
and in the banana lands of Colombia and Cen- 
tral American countries. Trade of all kinds 
has followed these developments. But there 
is still room for development. 

Colombia has practically no manufactures ex- 
cept cottons, a few woolens and a very small 

uantity of shoes. She has one cement plant. 
ihe grows a fine grade of tobacco and makes a 
wide variety of cigars and cigarettes. She con- 
sumes a large amount of rice; has great areas 
available for rice culture; but imports about 85 
percent of the rice she consumes. She has a 
mountain of salt near Bogota that has been 
worked for centuries and seems to be inexhaustible 
but she extracts from the sea practically all the 
salt consumed at the coast because it costs so 
much to transport it from Bogota. She can grow 
anything found in the tropics and in any part 
of the temperate zone. 


One might go on recounting the tre- 
mendous resources of Colombia. But 
Colombia is poor in a number of things 
most necessary for the development of 
a country. To enumerate some of 
them: 


_ 1. She has no capital and must look to the for- 
eign market for it. She has a ridiculously smali 
amount of foreign and domestic debt. Although 
she has an extremely high sense of honor, par- 
ticularly with her foreign obligations, her record 
is not very well known because she has borrowed 
so little. Her record will stand close inspection. 
_ 2. She is terribly poor in transportation facili- 
ties. She is so badly off in this regard—her 
people are so isolated from each other—that the 
country is really divided into five different states 
or countries with very little in common except 
a Capital city and a congress. She has less than 
a thousand miles of railroad and is compelled to 
depend upon the Magdalena River for the car- 
riage of freight to the capital. The Magda- 
lena River is at once a blessing and a curse to 
Colombia. It furnishes a means of communica- 
tion but if she did not have it she would have 
developed a railroad long ago. The river is 
very swift. It carries down an immense quantity 
of silt which fills up the channels and makes 
sand bars at new places every time the river 
rises. Travel is slow and dangerous. Owing to 
the conflict between the currents of the river 
and the Gulf Stream where the river empties 
into the Caribbean Sea there is a deposit of 
silt at the mouth of the river which prevents 
ocean going vessels from entering the river. All 
goods must be left at Puerto, Colombia, and car- 
ried over a private railroad to Barranquilla and 
then be transferred to the river steamers. Every- 
thing must be carried off the boats and up a 
steep bank at Ls Dorada and delivered to an- 
other railroad which carries them around the 
rapids to Beltran. Here the goods are again 
loaded on boats. Another rehandling is required 
at Giradot from the upper river cache to the 
railroad which carries them to Facitativa where 
they are transferred to the railroad on the Sabana 
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running to Bogota. Freight charges are pro. 
hibitive and the damage to containers and goods 
make costs of materials laid down in Bogota 
very high. The Magdalena River is getting 
less navigable year by year and it is only a 
question of time when the development of a 
railroad will be a matter of necessity. 

Goods reaching Bogota by way of the Pacific 
require four days’ mule trip over the mountains 
and several transhipments. The best route to 
Medellin, the second largest city of Colombia, 
includes carriage over the back of a very high 
mountain on mule carts at $3.10 a ton besides 
all the other costs. Goods going to the thriving 
city of Manizales must be carried over the moun- 
tains on the backs of mules or over the aerial 
tramway from Maraquita a distance of about 
forty-five miles. Several large and important 
cities are almost isolated. 

3. Colombia lacks a middle class and she 
would be much better off if she would develop 
one by encouraging desirable immigration and 
by a consistent, progressive educational policy. 

4. Colombia lacks skilled mechanics of all 
kinds. Yet her people are eager to learn and 
readily become efficient operators on modern 
machinery. : 

5. She is deficient in organizing ability and 
in knowledge of modern methods of operation, 


accounting, control, financing, and other matters | 


so aggertans in large scale production. 

6. Her educational system is not geared up 
to modern methods but there is a healthy appre- 
ciation of this fact and progress is being made. 


No great advance can be made, however, until | 


independent universities are formed and endowed 
with the means necessary to attract and hold 
good teachers. 

7. One of Colombia’s most prominent citizens 
says that her greatest need is that her boys shall 
be taught baseball, football and other games 
where the success of the game depends upon 
team play. 


RAILROADS WELL BUILT AND RUN 


In the negotiations with the United 
States regarding the payment of the 
$25,000,000, Colombia set her mind on 
using at least $20,000,000 of this money 
on public works, meaning railroads. 
She set aside $5,000,000 for a new cen- 
tral bank. Her nationally owned and 
controlled railroads inspire confidence. 
They are well balasted and gangs are 
continually working on bridges, cul- 
verts and general maintenance. The 
terminals are well built, are adequate 
and well organized. The trains run 
on time. All of these things are in 
marked contrast to the privately owned 
roads some of which are popularly call- 
ed “streaks of rust.” The Forrocarril 
de Antioquia, owned by the Department 
of Antioquia, makes a net profit of 
$800,000 a year every cent of which is 
going into betterments and extensions. 

Colombia has had a stable govern- 
ment for more than twenty years. Her 
people seem to be through with revolu- 
tions and it is doubtful if one could 
be engineered simply to place a new 
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This is the Springfield’s 


75th Anniversary Year 


Seventy-five years of sound business 


Springfield NS 
fire and Marine \ 
Insurance Company 
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Cash Capital $ ss0000700 


practice, under able and courageous 
management, are responsible for the 
impregnable position which this pioneer 
company now holds. 


75 years of Property Protection 
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| ; FIRE & MARINE Insurance Co. 
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man or party in power. There are 
many business houses which enjoy 
first grade credit. European bankers 
and business houses are. thoroughly 
alive to the value of the Colembian 
market. They are keen competitors. 
The payment of the $25,000,000 to Co- 
lombia by our Government, the far- 
reaching financial reform undertaken 
by Colombia under the guidance of an 
American Advisory Commission, the 
earnest desire of Colombia to make 
real progress, the proximity ci this 
market to our own shores, make a gold- 
en opportunity for American bankers, 
manufacturers and traders. Shall we 
take advantage of it? 









An American Legion 
Man on the Bonus 


“Por God and country we associate our- 
selves together to inculcate a sense 
of individual obligation to the com- 
munity, State and nation.” (From the 
preamble of the Constitution of the 
American Legion.) 


THE Editor of the CREDIT MONTHLY 
has kindly let me make the following 
remarks to those credit men who were 
unlucky enough not to be in uniform 
during the War: 


The next time you meet an uninjured 
service man, tell him you want Uncle 
Sam to pay promptly every debt he 
owes, no matter how inconvenient it 
may be. 


Then remind him that he got a Fed- 
eral bonus of sixty dollars when he 
was discharged, and has received, or 
will probably soon receive a bonus 
from his State. 


If he was a volunteer, ask him 
whether there was an actual or implied 
agreement that Uncle Sam was to pay 
him a pension or a bonus after the War. 


If he was drafted, ask him if his 
rights under the Constitution do not 
carry with them certain obligations in- 
cluding that of defending the country 
on any terms of pay or service that 
the country may impose. 


If he says that many able bodied’ 


young men capable of military service 
stayed at home and were overpayed 
for their work, ask him if two wrongs 
make a right. 


If he says that the American Legion 
Weekly has printed no arguments 
against the bonus, tell him that its 
editors consider it their duty to run 
the paper that way because the major- 
ity of the Posts of the Legion and the 
last three national conventions of the 
Legion have come out in favor of a 
bonus. Ask him if he knows that the 
founders of the American Legion .de- 
clared that it was not out for special 
favors for ex-soldiers. 


Ask him if he considers President 
Coolidge and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon good judges of the ques- 
tion of what is best for the prosperity 
and happiness of our whole country, 
a they declare against a soldiers’ 
onus. 


And finally, ask him if he really be- 
lieves that Uncle Sam owes him money 


for wearing a uniform while we were 
at War. 


R. G. 


Fire Fan 
Says: 





F you need fire 
insurance on 
your building 
to Keep your 
credit good, you 
need also Rent 
or Rental Value 
and perhaps Use 
and Occupancy 
Insurance.’”’ 


There is an 

Etna Fire Man 

in Your Town. 
You Should 
Know Him 





RALPH B. IVES, President 





Make 1924 an 
‘Investment Year 


First, for the proper invest- 
ment of holiday funds, select 
a security combining safety, 
large earnings and ready sal- 
ability. These are three: out- 
standing features of Cities 
Service Company Preferred 
Stock. 

Second, take advantage of the 
Doherty Partial Payment Plan, 
which offers.an opportunity to 
establish a monthly income by 
setting aside each month a part 
of your earnings for invest- 
ment in Cities Service Pre- 
ferred Stock— 


Now Yielding Over 8“ 


Send for Circular P-116 and 
a copy of “Serving a 
Nation,” which tells the story 
of Cities Service Company. 


60 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Po 
The Spokane Outlook 


* By W. M. Flaherty 
Spokane, Wash. 


HE Spokane Merchants’ Association, 
T affiliatea with the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, continues to attract 
to its membership merchants and bank- 


ers of prominence in that city. The 
membership is constant. 

The attention of the Spokane Mer- 
chaus’ Association is now concentrat- 
ed on the fact that the year 1924 marks 
the fiftieth anniversary of the birth o! 
Spokane, the financial, commercial and 
transportation center of the Inland 
Empire. In that half century, Spokane 
has grown to a population of 116,00, 
an achievement that stands almost un- 
paralleled in the United States. 

Being 350 miles from Butte, 382 from 
Helena, 351 from Seattle and 368 from 
Portland, we can visualize what a great 
trading center Spokane will be when 
the territory adjacent to the city be 
comes more thickly populated. Even 
now, the market cannot be over-looked 
by the sales and credit manager whio 
wants to place his product in the hands 
of people whose prosperity is on a solid 
basis. Spokane -people spend gen- 
eriously to live right but Spokane is a 
city of thrift with 74,000 saving 
accounts averaging $377 each. 

Ralph C. Epstisen, of the Northwest- 
ern University in a recent survey of the 
Pacific Coast section found chat the 
people residing in the Pacific North- 
west have the largest per capita wealth, 
$796, as compared with the Middle 
Atlantic states of $783 while the per 
capita income of the East South Cen- 
tral states is less than half that amount 
or $364. 


There are 27,187 families living in 
Spokane, buying from over a thousand 
retail stores which do some $11,000,000 
worth of business annually. The bus- 
iness district is well built, housing 
practically every kind of store or plant 
and is advantageously developed. 


Within a radius of 150 miles— 
Spokane’s trading area—there are 
533,598 people. These half million 
people and more are owners of nearly 
70,000 automobiles which goes to show 
that Spokane and the Inland Empire 
is a real market on which executives 
should keep an eye for future a‘lvance- 
ment. Today great works lie on every 
side and one sees twentieth century 
engineering on a big scale. Steadily 
the mighty work of building an empire 
moves ahead. Vast waterpower pro- 
jects are being undertaken. Huge 
sawmills are established to cut the 
unlimited amount of timber. The 
smelters steadily separate the precious 
metals from the earth, but the biggest 
industry of all agriculture, moves on- 
ward every year. 


WHEAT NOT THE ONLY CROP 


Wheat is not the only crop harvested 
in the Inland Empire. The latest figures 
of the Department of Agriculture 
estimate a spring and winter wheat 
yield for 1923 in the three northwest- 
ern states of more than 113 millions 
of bushels. The Inland Empire which 
included twenty counties of central 
and eastern Washington, nine in north- 
ern Idaho and a half dozen in Montana 
and the greater part of five counties in 
northeastern Oregon, produced 76 per 
cent of this crop or more than 88% 
millions of bushels, a new record for 
the Spokane district by more than one 
million bushels. 


For this bumper wheat crop, the 
farmers of the Inland Empire received 
$68,000,000 or $16,000,000 more than 
last year. The buying power of this 
industry represents only a portion of 
the new wealth received each year 
in the Spokane District. 
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In addition to the wheat, this region 


produces about one-third of the nation’s — 


apple crop. This year nearly 36,500,000 | 
bushels of apples were shipped to all 
parts of the United States and foreign 
markets. The yield of cherries, prunes, 
plums, loganberries, peaches and pears 
brought the value of the fruit crop to 
approximately $100,000,000. 

Gne of the fast growing industries is 
lumbering. 
Spokane country covers more than 35 © 


million acres with a stand of more than 7 


350 billion feet, including the largest 4 


remaining stand of white pine in the © 


world. Formerly the lumber industry 7 
was devoted entirely to the cutting 7 
and sawing of timber, but today, with 
the aid of its almost unlimited water. 
power, hundreds of factories are turn- | 
ing out the finished products. One of 
the big developments is the match 
block business. Well known match 
companies operate big plants in the 
city and in the timber areas have their 
sawmills, camps and railroad equip. 
ment. 


MINING 

Within this Spokane area lies the 
famous Coeur D’Alene mining district 
where nearly onethird of the rations 
lead output is produced. The Bunker 
Hill & Sullivan Mining & Smelting | 
company owns and operates the iargest 
lead producing mine and smelter in the 
world at Kellogg, Idaho, 76 miles east 
of Spokane. 

These great resources found in the 
Inland Empire aided with the vnlimit- 
ed waterpower facilities that are 
available, offers much to the manv- 
facturer. On the Spokane river within 
a distance of 100 miles, there are seven 
hydro-electric power plants generating 
182,250 horsepower. 

With the raw material at hand, suffi- 
cient power to turn the machinery, nve 
transcontinental railway lines and 
fourteen branch lines radiating in 
every direction, the markets of the 
world are open to the manufacturers 
of this region. 


THE “MILLIONAIRE” CALCULATING MACHINE 


The only calculating machine that operates with ONE turn 
of the crank for each figure in the Multiplier or Quotient. 
FASTEST and MOST DURABLE Calculating Machine on 


y Driven either with Slideboard 


THE “MADAS” CALCULATING MACHINE 


For Multiplication and Automatic Division. 


Hand Operated and Electrically Driven with Slideboard or Keyboard. 
Descriptive circulars sent on application. 


W. A. 


Morschhauser 
1 MADISON AVE. ROOM 136 


NEW YORK CITY 
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After the freeze comes damage from Sprinkler 
=, Leakage. 


No man can tell what the loss will be until after 
the damage is done. 













OTHER COMPLETE COVERAGES 
Fire, Windstorm, Lightning, Hail, Explosion, Riot, 
Civil Commotion, Automobile, Use and Occupancy, 
Rent, Rental Value, Leasehold, Profit, Registered Mail, 
Parcel Post, Marine 


PAY FOR PROTECTION 
- «- «+ IT PAYS - - - 
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INSURANCE ” COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 





E. W. WEST, Pres. H.N. DICKINSON, Vice-Pres. F.M. SMALLEY, Sec’y R.C. CARTER, Treasurer J. A. MAVON, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, Secretaries R.S. BUDDY, Ass't Sec’y 










































The South—Home of 
Safe 7% Investments 


HE South today offers to investors 

a means of continuing to enjoy a 
liberal interest rate on first mortgage 
security. The rate on First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds secured by Southern 
properties is determined by funda- 
mental conditions, not by rapid fluctua- 
tions in the money market. 


Miller Bonds, based on apartment 
structures, hotels, warehouses and office 
buildings in Southern cities, are being 
bcught in a larger volume than ever 
before by investors all over the coun- 
try. These investors realize that Miller 
Bonds offer an excellent opportunity to 
secure a liberal rate backed by an un- 
broken record of safety. Write for 
free booklet, “Creating Good Invest- 
ments,” which describes Miller Bonds 
fully. 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1000 Bonds; 
Interest paid twice yearly 
Vield: up to 7% 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MICLER & G. 


1102 Carbide and Carbon Building 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Philadelphia St. Louis Atlanta 
Memphis Buffalo Pittsburgh Knoxville 








PATENTS 
Trade-Marks 
Copyrights Designs 


76 Years’ Practice 
Before the Patent Office 


If you have an invention which 
you contemplate patenting or a 
trade-mark which you desire to 
have registered, we shall be 
pleased to have you consult us. 
We have thoroughly experienced 
attorneys in our New York, 
Washington, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco offices, 
with long experience in prepar- 
ing and prosecuting both patent 
and trade-mark applications. 
Prompt, Conscientious and 

Efficient Service 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN contains Patent Office 
Notes, Decisions and other mat- 
ter of interest to inventors—and 
particulars of recently patented 
inventions. 

We shall be pleased to send, 
without charge, our Handbook 
on United States and Foreign 
Patents, Trade-Marks and Copy- 
rights. 


MUNN & CO. 

PATENT ATTORNEYS 
603 Woolworth rg | ....New York 
Scientific Amer. Bldg. Washin D.C. 
Tower Building .......... iieene, Ti. 
Hobart Building ...San Francisco, Cal. 
Van Nuys Building ..Los Angeles, Cal. 


What Allen Wrote to Nate 
(Continued from page 15) 


Nate, that the dividends on Preferred 
Stock are nothing more or less than 
interest payable to stockholders. 

We'll have to admit the proprietor 
had a big vision but allowed his en- 
thusiasm to overbalance his judgment 
at the very outset and has been twenty- 
three years trying to make good. He’s 
still in bad, or maybe we had better 
say he is still trying to make good. 

So far, so good; O. G. C.’s Balance 
Sheet doesn't stand up very well under 
the Four Static Ratios——only one of 
them is favorable, and that only stand- 
ing by itself doesn’t spell very much. 
These Static Ratios, by the way, show 
how the customer stands,—his present 
financial condition. 

Maybe, I didn’t say so, Nate, but let’s 
not lose sight of the fact that in this 
analysis of O. G. C.’s Balance Sheet, I 
am in reality making a study into the 
Philosophy of Ratios, as applies to 
Any Baiance Sheet—quite philosophical, 
Nate? 

Now let’s take a look at the first of 
the Velocity Ratios—There are four of 
them, also, and they show the direction 
in which the customer is going and how 
fast he’s making the trip. The first of 
these is Sales to Receivables. 

O. G. C.’s sales are $1,250,000 per 
annum, while his Receivables are $258,- 
000.. These figures show a ration of 
4.85 to 1, while the normal average is 
9.67 to 1. So this feature of his busi- 
ness is only 50% normal. His receiv- 
ables are not as liquid (easily collect- 
able) as they should be,—either that or 
he is granting long time credits and 
perhaps carrying items on his balance 
sheet as “Receivables”, which are in 
reality not only Bad but may be Dead 
Accounts. 

The second of these Velocity Ratios 
is that of Sales to Merchandise. This 
Ratio, as shown on O. G. C.’s Balance 
Sheet, is 8.4 to 1, while it should be 
about 3 to 1 to be normal. Therefore 
the showing in this respect is 280%. 
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Inventories 


figured, checked, classified 
and summarized quickly, ac- 
curately and economically- 
hourly or contract, in your 
or our offices. 

An organization of cap- 
able calculator operators. 


Atlas Calculating Service 
19 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago 





What do you think of that, Nate? You 
know, it’s sometimes worse to be ab 
normal than subnormal. Considering > 
the merchandise stock he is carrying 
he has practically three times the vol 
ume of sales that would naturally be 
expected. This ratio standing as it) 
does, shows one of two things; he is” 
either selling goods at a loss, or—/ 
if he is making money,—he is dissipat 
ing the profits,—they don’t show up in 
the Balance Sheet. 

But let’s move along, Nate: ae 
The third Velocity Ratio is that oj 7 
Sales to Net Worth. Now, you may) 
ask the question, “What relation has f 
Sales to Net Worth”? Of course, such © 
a ratio would mean nothing unless we 
knew what the normal average in the 
same industry might be. This is the 
thing I have determined: it is 2.64 tol § 
O. G. C.’s balance sheet shows 4 
ratio of 5.63 to 1, sales to net worth 
This is 213% normal, 2 1/8 times as 
high a ratio as would normally be ex 
pected. Doesn’t that look rather odd 
especially in view of the fact that a 
prevjous analysis brought out the fact 
that the ratio of sales to Receivables 
is subnormal?—and another analysis 
that develops the ratio of “Net Worth’ 
to “Non-Current Assets”, bringing ou! 
the fact that O. G. C.’s Net Worth i: 
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only 1/3 normal? Putting those ratios 
together, Nate, it seems to me that we 
have mighty nearly uncovered some- 
thing. 

This ratio, “Sales to Net Worth” is 
very significant in that it confirms my 
previous analysis. There is no douht 
but that O. G. C. has done or is doing 
something behind the scenes, maybe 
he’s been mixed up in some wild specu- 
lation. But whether he has or hasn’t, 
Nate, there is one thing sure: his ex- 
tremely large volume of sales (if made 
at an ordinary competitive price) en- 
tiiles him to a Net Worth of practically 
twice what he has. Now his net worth 
is $222,000; if it were twice as great 
it would be $444,000, and the analysis 
shows that one would expect to find 
just about such a net worth. What has 
become of the other $222,000, Nate? 

I have come to the fourth (and last) 
Velocity Ratio in my Analysis of O. G. 
C.’s Balance Sheet. I have uncovered 
a good many things in this detailed 
analysis that would have to be taken 
into consideration if one were to base 
the granting of credit or anything other 
than a guess. 

The last Velocity Ratio is that of 


SALES TO NON-CURRENT ASSETS 

O. G. C.’s sales are $1,250,000 per an- 
num; his Non-Current (Fixed or Per- 
manent) Assets are $100,000. There- 
fore, the ratio of Sales to Non-Current 
Assets is 12.5 to 1. The normal average 
is 16.57 to 1, so O. G. C.’s business in 
this respect is only 24.6% below nor- 
mal. In other words, it is 75.4% nor- 
mal. With one exception, this is the 
most favorable ratio that I have found 
in analyzing his business. 

I’ve applied the Four Static Ratios: 

(1) Current Assets to Current Lia- 

bilities. 

(2) Receivables to Merchandise. 

(3) Debt to Net Worth 

(4) Net Worth to, Fixed Assets. 
and the four Velocity Ratios; 

(1) Sales to Receivables 

(2) Sales to Merchandise 

(3) Sales to Net Worth 

(4) Sales to Fixed Assets 





FOR BANKS 
INSURANCE 


ENVELOPE TRUST CO.’S 


THE TAMPER PROOF KIND 
Stronger, Safer, Better Looking—Made in 
Red Rope, Manila, Kraft, Cloth Lined, Flat 
and Expanding, Mailing and Filing—Send 

for Samples. 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 
55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


and I believe I have got to the point, 
row, where I can say something pretty 
definite as to whether or not I can 
pass this order along to the Sales De- 
partment to be booked. 

But now, let’s assemble the facts: 

The Static Ratios I have worked out 
are as follows: 


ek Serer 75.0% Normal 
SS ea 18.5% Normal 
MP wivaede strands 23.6% Normal 
WN Rb awk iaseedewsi 36.0% Normal 


Don’t you see all of the above ratios 
are subnormal? 


The Velocity Ratios show up as 
follows: 


RUE és ue eaedsesus 50.0% Normal 
PN I dn waigieaiawo omens 280.0% Normal 
PR ecascantcnewmewe 213.0% Normal 
PCING inlaw «6.000 wie eenn 75.4% Normal 


Now please note carefully, Nate, that 
numbers two and three of the Velocity 
Ratios are excessively abnormal, while 
rumber 1 is subnormal. 

The following conclusions, Nate, are 
numbered according to the ratios they 
apply to: 


Static: 
Ms Bass caawe Fair 
i Unwise credits or poor 
collections. 
Pie Bi viswcnws Creditors financing busi- 
ness. 
et Beekscews Hither no profits being 
made, or same are dissi- 
pated. 
Velocity: 
es ees Either carrying bad (or 


dead) accounts at full face 
value or granting long time 
credits and not collecting 
promptly. . 
(Continued on next page) 


NATIONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Head Office: 709 Sixth Averiue, New York 
Western Department: 207 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Distinctive agency service is making the National Liberty 
Agent the most widely advertised man in his home town. 


Think it over! 


INSURANCE 
ISSUED: 


FIRE 
MARINE 
AUTO- 
MOBILE 
SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE 
WINDSTORM 
TORNADO 
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“INSURANCE _ 
ISSUED: 


RIOT AND 
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TOURIST 
BAGGAGE 
USE AND 
OCCUPANCY 
RENT AND 
RENTAL 
VALUE 


Losses paid since organization over 56 millions. 
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CREDIT 
MANAGERS 


MUST HAVE 
CREDIT 
INFORMATION 


For Quick Reference 


100% 
SPEED 
IN FINDING 
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— | - Reference 
Finger Nai Labeass. 


Commercial Agency 
Reports 

and all papers bearing on 
the subject are available 
for instant reference, ex- 


posing contents of each 
sheet to the Binder margin 


This Method is worthy 
of your consideration 


On request we will send 
two sample folders gratis 


BEE i cic acsces 


PED woke cdeboencnsew cas 


U-File-M Binder Mfg. Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





















































NFORMATION 
EVERY INVESTOR 
SHOULD HAVE 


to enable him to easily 
prepare his income tax 
statement is contained 
in our new booklet 
entitled 


The Investor 
and the 


Income Tax 


This booklet answers in 
detail, with excerpts from 
Government regulations 
and decisions, a series of 
questions about income 
tax matters which in- 
vestors often find per- 
plexing. 


Free upon request for 
BOOKLET XG-38 


A.B. Leach&Co.,Inc. 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Philadelphia 


Boston Cleveland 





(Continued from page 35) 
Bsa s ka ae Very large volume of 

sales and rapid turnover. 
Bi -Siwveceee Sales proportionately 
large, but nothing tangible 
to show for same. 


Now, the point in making this de- 
tailed analysis, Nate, is whether or not 
O. G. C. is worthy of credit. You know, 
last Saturday just after you left the 
office I asked Dun, Bradstreet and the 
National Association for Special Re- 
ports. These reports are now on my 
desk. While the Balance Sheet figures 
are practically the same as those you 
gave me, there is something pithy in the 
body of one of.these reports. In my 
analysis I hinted pretty strongly that 
O. G. C. was making money, but that 
he was putting it into some channel 
where it didn’t do his business any 
good. Well, this special report says: 
“This firm speculated in Cuban Sugar 
in 1920 and lost $200,000." What do 
you think of that, Nate? I overshot the 
mark a little—I said that from my 
analysis one would expect the Net 
Worth to be about $222,000 larger than 
it is. You see, if O. G. C. hadn’t lost 
$200,000 in Sugar speculation it would 
make the net worth of the concern look 
a great deal better. 

It’s a shame, Nate, to think I have 
taken up so much of your valuable 
time, but I guess it’s worth while,—at 
least it is to me—and Midlothian. 

I'm afraid, Nate, I will have to put 
my “N. G.” on this order. You see. you 
had the order written up on “Thirty 
days after arrival” terms and specified 
that shipments were to go forward two 
hundred and fifty barrels every day. 
This would allow the entire ten thou- 
sand barrels to be outstanding before 
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A huge sum was paid in 1923 on 
Mercantile Fidelity Claims by this 


number of companies. 
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even the first shipment matured,—in 
other words I can’t O. K. such a firm 
for $65,000 credit, Nate. 

But if you can get O. G. to agree 
to a shorter term, (say 10 days), and 
scatter his shipments so that the first 
car load will mature before the second 
goes forward, etc., it will be different,— 
I will O. K. the order for one shipment 
at a time, with the understanding that 
each car load is to be paid for before 
another goes forward. 

Now, Nate, you said you were no 
chicken in this credit game, and know- 
ing you to be always on the watch for 
something good I am attaching to this 
analysis a chart which I believe you 
will find especially interesting in case 
you really want to branch out somewhat 
in credits. It’s a great game, Nate! 

Shoot some more of those 10,000 
barrel orders along to Midlothian. We 
need them. Yours, ALLEN.” 

P. S. Don’t lose the chart. 


Prison Sentence for Selling 
Assigned Account 


MONG credit men it is generally 

acknowledged that the assigned 
open account is an unsatisfactory form 
of collateral as a basis of credit. Never- 
theless, the collateral open account 
agreement must be upheld as far as it 
is possible to uphold it, and the action 
of the District Attorney of New York 
and Judge Nott of the N. Y, State Su- 
preme Court in the prosecution of Max 
Blanck is to be commended. 

Blanck had assigned an open account 
against Oppenheim, Collins & Co. due 
his concern, Normandy Brand, Inc., to 
Stern & Stern of New York as security 
to the latter for a shipment of mer- 
chandise. Stern & Stern had _ sold 
the goods relying upon the security of 
the assigned account. 

Thereafter it wags charged by Stern 
& Stern that Blanck had collected the 
account of Oppenheim, Collins & Co 
and had failed to turn over the pro- 
ceeds to Stern & Stern according to 
the collateral agreement. The com- 
plainants, feeling that such practice 
was a menace to business, submitted 
the matter to the District Attorney 
through their counsel, L. B. Pollak 
The District Attorney presented the 
matter to the Grand Jury and an indict 
ment was found notwithstanding ob 
structive measures taken by the de- 
fendant, The case was tried by Assist- 
ant District Attorney M. H. Panger. 
who secured a verdict of guilty in the 
face of a strenuous defense. Blanck. 
by means of several corporations under 
which he operated, was able to raise 
a number of technicalities. 

Blanck was convicted before Judge 
Nott on a charge of grand larceny in 
the first degree. Though the judge 
received urgent representations that a 
suspended sentence should be given, he 
felt that the crime was of so dangerous 
a nature as to call for a prison sen- 
tence, and he gave Blanck from six 
months to three years. 

The action of the court was upheld 
by the National Association of Credit 
Men, the New York Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation and the Merchants Association 
of New York which took the position 
that a large volume of business is done 
with assigned accounts as the basis 
of security, and that unfaithfulness on 
the part of the assignor to his contract 
should not be lightly regarded by the 
courts. 
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The past year must have been prosperous for the shoestring manufacturers if 
the number of people who did business‘on this product is any criterion. 


cCo 
The steamship companies have rightly earned the reputation of being democratic 
—they never give anyone a wide berth. 

cCc 
Most of the people just want the Mellon cut—the proponents of the bonus want 
a melon cut. 

cCc 
A forecaster is a person who is equally adept in telling you what is going to 
happen and afterwards explaining why it didn’t. 


cCc 


People who criticize some Congressmen for keeping re-election uppermost in their 
minds should put themselves in the place of a Congressman and imagine how they 
would feel about going back to an eighteen hundred dollar job. 


cCc 


Speaking of elections, Mexico has thirty three presidential candidates. At least 
we have something to be thankful for. 


cCc 


A statistician has figured that if all the checks made out since January first and 
dated 1923 were placed end on end they would stretch from the front gate of the 
N. Y. State Insane Asylum to the northeast corner of the Island of Yap. 


ETIQUETTE 


Books on social etiquette which explain the proper knife with which to eat pie 
and other niceties which mark the cultured-by-correspondence gentleman have 
been read widely by the rough-but-willing. Business etiquette is quite as im- 
portant as the social variety and Foam is giving a few pointers which may assist 
in raising the average office from the depth of crudity to the quintessence of culture. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q.—A book agent breaks into the office of Mr. B, a busy business man. He 
shoots a strip of fake bookcovers under Mr. B’s nose and proceeds to extoll the 
virtues of each book in a loud nasal voice. How should Mr. B. receive the 
book agent. 

A.—Mr. B. should take the bookagent’s hat, pull up a chair for him and offer him 
a good cigar. He should then courteously examine the books and in a gentle 
voice explain that he subscribes to all the magazines with which the books are 
supplied. He should then listen respectfully to the book agent’s argument as to 
why two subscriptions would be advisable. In no circumstances should Mr. B. 
speak harshly, but should make him feel at home and in the end subscribe to the 
magazine to help the book agent through college. Even if the book agent is a 
gray-haired man of sixty, Mr. B. should never question by word or glance the 
agent’s desire to go through college; these gentlemen are particularly sensitive on 
this point and a craving for education should never be discouraged. 

Q.—Should a business man ever keep his feet on the desk? 

A.—No—that is, not both feet. One foot may be kept on the desk, preferably the 
left one: this leaves the right foot free to push a chair around for some calling 
customer and also to give the exit signal via the shin route to the stenographer 
when some lady calls on the ’phone. 

Q.—Is it permissible to swear at the telephone operator? 

4.—This is most impolite and should never be indulged in, unless one is at a slot 
machine telephone and there is no danger of having the service cut off. 

Q.—What reply should a business man give his stenographer who on a particular- 
ly busy day asks for the afternoon off in order to go home and hold her sick 
Aunt Josephine’s hand? 

A.—He should reply pleasantly in the affirmative; and while she is putting on her 
hat should run around the corner and purchase a basket of fruit for poor Aunt 
Josephine. When the stenographer is leaving he should tell her to forget her 
two and a half untranscribed books of dictation and to take a couple days off to 
rest up. Note (Ref. First Aid—Chapt. 2. Fainting—keep ammonia to patient’s 


nostrils, etc.) 
THE COLUMNIST’S ALIBI 


I know it’s quite preposterous for the author of such bunk, to even dare imagine 
that his stuff is not so punk that he’d have a single reader in the umpty million 
steen of good hard headed business men who read this magazine. But with poetic 
license I most tremblingly assume, that there’s at least one person who has read this 
glob of gloom, and to this one unfortunate ’tis very clear to see, no matter how 
you figure it, I owe apology. So hark ye gentle reader though you be the only 
one who reads this feeble effort at the frowned-on quip and pun, the reason 
Foam has not appeared more recently in type, is quite a sad, sad story; but the 
time is really ripe to give away ye noble Eds. these cruel heartless men, who near- 
ly killed a great desire to do my stuff again. You see I heard them talking in 
their Editorish way, beneath a pile of copy quite obscured from light of day. 
They consigned in tones impartial to a land some distance south, canines and 














column writers who were Foaming at the mouth. BB #. 








THE AKKURATE 


Self-Indexing Ledger and 
Monthly Statement can be 
used on any typewriter. 


It has been pronounced the most 
inexpensive and successful method 
of issuing statements in type- 
written form with its full effect. 


AKKURATE LOOSE-LEAF 
co. INC. 
81 Nassau Street, New York City 


Devisers and Manufacturers of 

AKKURATE Self-Indexing Statement 

Ledger for pen and typewriter and the 

AKKURATE Bookkeeping System, com- 
plete, 9 in 1. 


Sheets and Binders made for every Machine 
Bookkeeping System. 


No-Over-Flo Sponge Cup 


Just what the name im- 
plies! No slopping or 
splashing over on furniture 
and papers when sponge 
is pressed—inner chamber 
takes care of over-flow. 
Handy, neat, firm, and 
solid. Only $1.25 com- 
plete. 
Try one ten days free 
Pin this coupon to your 
letter head and mail; we'll 
do the rest. 

Sengbusch Self-Closing 

Inkstand Co., 


403 Stroh Bidz... . 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me a 
No-Over-Flo 
for a ten days’ free trial 
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A Working Library 


Trust Company and 
By F. E. 


N few directions has the develop- 

ment of the business library been 

so intensive as in the field of 
finance. The banking and bond houses 
early recognized its value both as a 
means of training employees for more 
important work and of serving as an 
information center on industrial as 
well as financial conditions. For few 
mechanisms in economics are as sensi- 
tive as the mechanism of finance, and 
few so interrelated and involved. 

The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
has developed a library that is some- 
thing more than a medium through 
which the officers and employees of 
the bank can obtain immediate access 
to the information they require. In a 
sense it is the exemplar of the policy 
of good will and service that has help- 
ed this institution to develop from an 
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Data 
Book 


Examine 
it free— 


Just send coupon 


‘How can I figure net profit or loss? 
Percentages of profit and expense? 
[rial balances? Cost of sales? How 
change from single to double entry 
bookkeeping?” Questions like these 
arise in every business man’s work. 
Putnam’s Practical Accounting has 
the answer for your instant reference. 
[t tells you how to establish and con- 
duct a corporation or partnership. It 
contains full information about single 
and double entries—with problems 
worked out. Everything you want 
to know at your fingers tip. 
This loost-leaf booklet is bound in 
limp leather size 4’’x7’’. It’s conven- 
ent to carry—handy as the watch 
in your pocket—simple to use as a 
dictionary. Examine one free. No ob- 
hgation. Simply clip the coupon. 
You'll be surprised how practical it is. 


Practical Business Publishing Co. 


Publishers of Business Books 
92 Arch Street Boston, Mass. 


- Gentlemen: I wish to examine a copy of | 


Putnam’s Practical Accounting. After 5 | 
| days I’ll return the book or send you $3.00. 
{ D155 en chpeeesee deerehuseteseseses | 
PE 256s beeen coo eeew ' 


| Deduct 10% when check accompanies order. | 
j 





Handy 


for pocket 
or desk 





Its Customers Use It 
Francis 


organization ten years ago embracing 
a personnel of three hundred to its 
present staff of ten times that number. 
Customers and friends of the bank 
have had the facilities of the library 
brought to their attention and have 
been taught to feel that this library 
welcomes them, and sincerely aesires 
to serve them as a source of informa- 
tion, a place in fact to which they may 
come when in doubt on any point re- 
lating to banking, finances or business. 
It was largely with this aim that the 
library has been built up to its present 
proportions, its scope made so wide and 
the means of getting information made 
as free from difficulty as possible. 


HIGHLY EFFICIENT SERVICE 


This library is essentially a working 
organization wtihin a larger organiza- 
tion whose contacts touch every part 
of civilization. It contains about 2v,- 
000 books and pamphlets covering the 
fields of public finance, banking, com- 
merce, transportation and _ industry 
throughout the world. In addition to 
these volumes there are about 40,000 
reports in its statistical files, including 
railway and industrial reports, state- 
ments, mortgages and deposit agree- 
ments. 


Something like 400 periodicals, news- 
papers and magazines are received 
regularly, including financial periodi- 
cals published in England, France, 
Spain, Canada, India, China, Japan, 
Brazil, Argentina and other countries, 
as well as the quotation sheets of all 
the large stock exchanges. Books from 
foreign countries stand side by side 
with those published in this country. 
for special efforts are made to get 
works on business and finance by 
authorities from all parts of the world. 
Among other foreign materials a num- 
ber of documents issued by the Chinese 
Government are contained in this col- 
lection. One of the exhibits held in 
particular value is a complete file of 
the Commercial & Financial Chronicle. 
With this set are included many num- 
bers of Hunt’s Merchant Magazine, the 
predecessor of the Chronicle publica- 
tions that date back to before the Civil 
War and contain valuable information 
about the financial conditions of that 
period. 


The collection of Commerce Reports 
of our own Government are carefully 
indexed and filed for their informa- 
tion on foreign countries, tariffs and ex- 
port opportunities. 


The corporation files cover every 
character of report and document deal- 
ing with 24,000 domestic and 6,000 for- 
eign companies. The financial refer- 
ence works include investment man- 
uals, year books of many countries, 
encyclopaedias and directories. 


LIBRARY IN FOUR DIVISIONS 


The material assembled is ir. four 
main divisions, in a general way con- 


forming to the grouping that follows: | 
Div., 
Div. 


REFERENCE 
CORPORATION 


DIVISION, CLIPPINGS 
Div., CATALOGUING 
ORDER DIVISION 


The Corporation Division 
material on the various bond 


and industrial companies, and has 
access to mortgages, deposit agree. 
ments and similar documents. 
tant financial journals are carefully 
studied for information regarding bus- 


iness concerns and materials of value || 
suggested by such study is sent for 7 
and filed. ‘This division also files syn. 7 


dicate documents and the memoranda 


which the bank's statisticians write © 
during the course of their investiga © 
tions of various economic and finan. x 


cial problems. 


New books and 0operiodicals are 
recorded by the Cataloguing Division 
In this work a comprehensive classi- 
fication, designed to meet the specii! 


needs of a financial library, has been 4 
pub- | 


cevised. Domestic and foreign 
lications are analyzed for important 





Impor- 


collects i" 
issues, 7 
_and reports on railway, public utility 


items from the viewpoint of the com. || 


pany’s business. Items on finance and 


foreign trade are clipped every day, <A 


each item mounted on cardboard and 


carefully. indexed for ready reference. a 
The Order Division sends for books 7 


and magazines. When received. they 
are carefully read and the abstracts 
or headings indicative of 
rial are card indexed for reference. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE TO 
EMPLOYEES 


There is another side to the finan- | 
cial library, its usefulness to the off- a 


cers as well as the employees of the 
institution. The 
tion serves a large number of divisions 
or departments of the trust company 


This means that over 3000 employees © 


as well the officers are placed in touch 
with all the library’s resources. Cur- 


rent publications are circulatei daily | 
so that the latest information concern- © 


ing matters of interest are promptly 


brought to the attention of those to © 


whom such material is of importance. 


The educational feature of the li- 
brary is important because it affords 
the several thousand employees ample 
opportunity to improve themselves ani 
enhance their chances for promotion 
by taking courses of study that will 
help them realize their ambitions. 


Lists of books suggested for reading 
are one of the features of the service 
rendered by this department. The 
bond salesman for example, can have 
mapped out for him, a course of read 
ing, that will help him find new sell- 
ing points to present on his daily 
rounds. If a junior bookkeeper 
desires to inform himself on the prin 
ciples of financial accounting, the books 
and what is more important the needed 
guidance, are there in the library to 
assist him. 

ENCOURAGED TO READ 


The officers are all in accord with 
the idea of encouraging the young 
employees to read and study books and 
treatises on banking. They believe 
that such reading will give the student 
a proper perspective of the business. 
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ows: im (Continued from page 11) . n 
Seni ans see ili? Before Publication 
Div.. |) She had never heard again. For with 

inat last letter he had gone from her 

iife but not from her heart. And now 
ig >_would he be there in the morning? 
sues, Ti pid he know? Would he remember? 
tility |] pid she still look like the old snapshot, « > 
has |. copy of which she had mailed him in n ants : 
Bree: | France? How excitedly pleased she had eae 
npor- |} been when he wrote that he liked it. 
fully ") che searched again until she found it, 
bus: |)2nd there followed one of those long 
falue |) <crutinizing mirror examinations (which an OO 
awa ne Se | See Beet coment te tee : 

'@ s no difference ex : 

anda i ae ian her hair. HE phenomenal demand for the 
tiga. |) _,That night a ee roomate al AccouNTANTs’ HANDBOOK among Representative 
inan- & hg gk a ae a birth men in every type of position r _ Opinions 

> to different purposes and determinations stamps it as easily the most important Bis primal ge Ay gt 
are |) known only to a woman. publication in many years to those con- hundred and Afty copies for the 
sion At the breakfast table her mother cerned with accounting. Within less | brand, Ross Bros G Montgomery, 
eaci. remarked at Martha’s lateness and then a : sas Accountants and Auditors, New 

h hs af bl 

mw commented on the new colffure. “I like _— ree en sa ~ a ication York, MH. V5 ot. 

: FF ” she said ast ovember, more than 15,000 copies “A splendid book containing a 
be > it better that way Martha,” s : ’ 8, 
ale © “those thing-a-ma-gigs over your ears have been purchased. Big concerns <on comaaee ee only somaaee 
‘tant | make you look lots ae ade i everywhere are finding it as necessary | !t is to the accountant whet Kent 

ie > e erator ‘ ¢ is e engineer.”—F. N. Foote, 
ee “a Sook hor plese behind + a yond to the modern office as any piece of Comptroller, | Franklin Railway 
and ; 2 7 : ° : 7 upply Company, Inc., New York. 
day, ' board just an hour later. Carefully labor saving equipment. This new vol “I do not see how any accountant 
and |) tucking the snapshot under her had ume, the first in its field, or office force can get along with~ 
> case, Martha peeked knowingly in the z 3 out this book.”—C. F. Hoffman, 
“nee. | tiny mirror giving a little pat here and Assembles Basic Data on All Subjects soni, Packard Motor Car Com: 
ooks | 4 iittle pat there; scowling unnecess- the Accountant Meets in His “The greatest step yet taken to 
they arily for really she was charming—a Daily Work elevate the standard practice of 
Facts trifle paler perhaps, with just a wistful 


nate- 


worry in her eyes. 
The outer door banged. But Martha 


>*was all absorbed until just the tiniest 


trace of a noise made her look uv 


Business has long needed a work of this 
character. It contains 1675 pages, divided 
into thirty-three sections, each devoted to a 
subject of essential interest in accounting 


the accounting profession.”—J. 
A. Chadbourne, Cost Accountant, 
Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Thirty-Three Sections 
Business Law Gvod- Will 


quickly to check a startled cry which practice. It covers adequately, not only ac- Mathemetice (with tables) 
might have tumbled out all unexpected. counting in its principles and applications, Cussmiine ate 

inan- But he was so embarrassed and but also such subjects as credits and collec- Net Income and Surplus 

ofi- | apologetic for frightening her. and tions, law, finance management, banking, ‘a Financial Statements : 

the really it was funny the way he hacked office method, and allied activities. Gaveiuics’” Can deuce 

cula- “ ’ h” as the ° . Audits and Working Pa 
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any. interval which followed he scarcely to Which Credit Men Will ee aan Practice 
yees took his eyes off her except occasionally Continually Refer a Bank, Cr edit 
e . o t 
_ to examine his watch. “son veg el For credit men, officials, managers, bank- Sudo, iouboonee, 
: self with sariting. - _ . i ers, lawyers, and all who deal with accounts, Actnt_Resiverttiy 
oe =. — Bo get ae ° this Handbook brings together reliable in- Coane ies 
~é mee S care - y —_— = formation on just the things that are likely Public Utilities | Municipalities 
“e At sie ecleck Be wa yr ong to come up in connection with accounting Office Appliances Management 
e to ihe switchboard with a settled deter- k Onl santa’ hich i rall Professional Economics 
ince mined expression but reaching it found work, Vay maser wan © generasy | Foren Enchenge Fiductaries 
4 xP ds. She pitied accepted has been included. The compilers Glossary Ticctinns 
st himself stumbling for a > a . have worked through all authorities in the . 
ords + oot _ he bl ge a m “ field and selected the best data to be found, Send for This Handbook 
—_ willing io ha i saat tn situation preparing a truly remarkable collection of on Approval 
and s _ xed in he avent sweetest tested principles and procedure. ‘Tables, _ With the Accountants’ HanpBook 
= ee ° whet is bee foe Shall rules, and definitions abound. Three hun- included as part of your working 
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I see if Mr. Hampton has come in?” 
But her questions made no impres- 


dred charts and forms offer valuable guides 
to actual practice. 


equipment, you need never be at a 
loss for accurate and detailed infor- 
mation on the matter under consider- 


ding sion. “I got a German watch” he The Accountants’ HANpBOoK is designed cue seni and ie a ee 
vice  dlurted out. to supplement, not replace, the other works postpaid on approval a copy of this 
The | Sones it ted. but she in your library. Its vast wealth of informa-  1675-page book, Test it against the 

quite unexepcted, ° : A Johie b - requirements of your work for five 
nave |) gave the formal reply, “Oh! how nice. tion is made readily available by an ex days. Then, within that time of its 
eal: |) May I see it? Where did you get it?” haustive index abundantly supplied with receipt, send us $7.50 in full pay- 
sell [ “Off an’ Heinie wh , ick—” cross references. No office, no credit, ac- ment, or return the book. This price 
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nice watch. Why look! It tells the 
minutes, hours, days, month and year. 
= a calendar watch. How wonder- 
ul!” 

“Yes, but look in back—” His trem- 
bling voice hardly carried the non-com- 
mittal tone he intended to assume. 

She pried open the back lid and 
found herself staring at the snapshot 
of Martha taken four years before—the 


The volume is printed in clear type on 
thin, strong paper. It is made up in a 
durable flexible binding, with patented un- 
breakable back that permits the book to lie 
flat when opened, The page size, 4 5-8 in. 
x7 1-4 in., makes the Handbook, for all its 
nearly 1700 pages, most convenient to 
handle and carry about. Just published. 
1675 pages, gilt edges, flexible binding. 
$7.50. 


ants’ 


The Ronald Press Company 
20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me postpaid a copy of the Account- 


Handbook. Within five days after 


its receipt, I will send you $7.50 in full pay- 
ment, or return the book to you. i 


Seat The Ronald Press Company 
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(Continued on next page) 20 Vesey Street - - New York, N. Y. a 
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The Firebug 
(Continued from previous page) 
Martha with those_ thing-a-ma-gigs 

around her ears. 

He might have expected her io grow 
curious, or excited, or questioning, but 
her calm, undisturbed attitude puzzled 
him into breaking the silence. 

“Is you that?” the twisted words 
stumbled out. 
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Authoritative Guide on 


FALSE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
Remedies of Defrauded Creditors 


Essentials of an effective financial statement. 

in use by leading financial, 
institutions and associations, 
with discussions of each form. 

False financial statements as a species of fraud. 


Financial statement forms 
mercantile, and industrial 


bc ocS 


As quickly she reached beneath her 
vanity case and faced towards him 
the corporal with a swagerstick. She 
smiled as only Martha could smile. But 
on the trembling lashes were diamonds 
backed by torquois blue.... . 

“Is you that?” she retorted. 

He would have answered. But Wes- 
ley stood in the doorway beckoning a 
welcome. And silently he turned to 
follow him. 


Financial Statements 


For Credit Men 


A Book Combining Practical 
Suggestions and Legal Rules. 
200 pages of text, legal refer- 
ences, actual cases, and forms. 
The book is a ready reference 
for the busy credit-man and ex- 
ecutive. It answers all ques- 
tions which arise in connection 
with financial statements. 


Published by Matthew Bender & 
Company, leading publishers of 
commercial law books in the 
United States. 
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Creditor’s rights in bankruptcy proceedings—reclaiming 
goods—barring bankrupt’s discharge—blocking composition 
offers—reserving civil suit for damages for fraud. 
Criminal statutes, state and federal. 





Can You Answer These Questions? 


1. How long have you a right 
to rely on debtor’s financial state- 
ment in extending him credit? 

2. Under what circumstances 
must debtor disclose a material 
change for the worse? 

3. Is a recorded chattel mort- 
gage legal notice as against debt- 
or’s statement to mercantile agency 
which omits mention of mortgage? 


4. How far has creditor a right 


If you do not know the legal rules relating to financial 
statements, you should own a copy of “FALSE FINAN- 
CIAL STATEMENTS”—the only authoritative text on 


No man who has charge of credits can afford 


the subject. 
to be without this book. 
Send check of $5 with this coupon. 
(SSR RR RE RS LN TS 


Frep S. Drake, DistrisuTtor, 

525 Woopwarp Ave., Detroit, Mic. 
Enclosed find $5 for which send me, ship- 
ping charges epaid, Matthew Bender & 
Co.’s latest publication, “FALSE FINAN- 
CIAL STATEMENTS, Remedies of De- 
frauded Creditors”, by Arthur E. Fixel. 
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to rely on debtor’s financial state- 
ment after examination of his books? 


5. Under what circumstances 
can creditor bar bankrupt’s dis- 
charge because of false statement 
given to mercantile agency? 


6. Do you know the legal chal- 
lenge against your customer’s finan- 
cial statement if it is given at your 
desk, from his estimate or from 
memory? 


Pococoe Ses 


ORDER AT ONCE 


The first limited edition of “FALSE FI- 
NANCIAL STATEMENTS” is now off 
the press. Get your copy at once. The 
first day of its use may prevent losses. 


FRED S. DRAKE 
DISTRIBUTOR 
525 WOODWARD AVENUE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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COMMON-SENSE AGAIN 


“Well, well, Mr. Barry,” 
spoke in his charming manner of wel- 
come which marked him as a gifted 
speaker in the credit circles of Chi 
cago. 
a year now 


And heartily they shook hands. “I’ve 
come to buy some duds,” Barly con 
tinued. Let me look over your stock and 


we can talk terms afterwards. I guess | 


we can discuss that better after we 

know how big or little the bill is.” 
“Good reasoning,” laughed Wesley. 

“I'll ring for Walter Sutton; he is the 


best man to show you real merchan 7 


dise.” 
It was well past noon 


when John © 






Wesley © 
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“It’s fine to see you again. Over © 
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Barry again ‘entered Wesley’s private 7 
office and handed him the filled order 7 


blanks. 
expected from a star salesman like 
Walter. But even with that in mind 
Wesley was not prepared for such an 


It was what one might have § 


outlay as he glanced through page af- |7 


ter page until, reaching the final total, 
he whistled in sheer astonishment. 
“Good gracious, Boy, 
der!” 
John twisted in his seat with pleas. 


ure. “You bet,” he replied. “At the 
STYLE we buy right and sell mght.” 


Wesley Hampton was stunned. This 


was beyond his years of expericnce— 
sheer audacity, the amazing daring of 


that’s an or 


youth, who had as nonchalantly given 


right arm to the _ world’s 


freedom. | 


Hampton tock off his glasses and gazed | 


at the red giant now apparently fling- 


ing his all into his last plungs. Did 
he expect to get away with 
tried to save him _ before,” 
thought, “I will do it again.” 


“Young man,” he said sternly. 


Wesley 


“Aw forget it—” John Barry pulled § 
“I know what you mean. § 


up his chair. 
I know what you want to say about 
that order. I know you want-to know 


it? “1 i 


why I came back here to give you all — 


of my business for the future. 
months ago you sent me home—told 
me to beat it; nothing doing until I 
took out enough insurance. Gee I was 
mad! Anybody pretending to tell me 
how to run my business. You sitting 
there like a granddaddy preaching. But 
all the way home I kept thinking—and 
the next day, and the next day | 
thought some more. Two months ago 
I covered everything. A week later 
Forestgrove had the biggest fire in 
the history of our county. it wiped 
me out. Except for you I would have 
tu face the world with this”—he flapped 
his empty sleeve—“and no job; my 
savings gone—nothing. So Mr. Hamp 
ton I come to thank you. 1 got the 
insurance money a couple of days ago, 
nine thousand dollars. But it’s yours, 
not mine. You've got it coming. That’s 
why I’m buying all my stock here. ! 
don’t want terms. I pay cash.” 

“Well—Well—,” Wesley Hampton 
audably blew his nose. “I’m glad. 
I’m darn glad. That is all I can say. 
We credit men have got to be grouchy 
at times. But we mean to help.” 

“Say don’t I know that. Let me tell 
you—I’m a fire insurance bug now. 
Say—you ought to have heard the 
speech I made when our business as 
sociation got together to plan ‘Help 


Three § 
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The Business Man’s 
Bookshop 


WOMRATH'S 


42 Broadway—55 New St. 


in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict and catering to the book- 
needs of down-town New York- 
ers for many years. 


Note These February 
Suggestions 


THE NEW ACCOUNTING. By Ralph 
Borsodi. Bookkeeping & Accounting Sim- 
plified. Published at $5.00. Special $1.49 


ACCOUNTANTS HAND BOOK, Edited 
by E. A. Soliers. Just published. $7.50 


BUSINESS MAN’S' DICTIONARY 
AND ‘GUIDE TO ENGLISH. 
A practical book forthe busy man. Pub- 
lished at $3.00. Special $.75 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX 1924, E. E. 
Rossmoore. $6.00 


Mail Orders Filled on Receipt 
of Prices Listed 


The Firebug 


the-other-fellow’ methods. You know 
there were five stores wiped out an’ 
some of the boys not so lucky—.” 

' “Cautious,—you mean,” smiled Wes- 
ey. 

“I told them what you said about 
that firebug busting up a home or a 
business once every eight seconds— 
told ’em how in five years America lost 
over a billion dollars. Sure I remem- 
bered all that. We’re organized now; 
got a prevention group and a vigi- 
lance committee—and say—” ‘he leaned 
over confidentially—“they made me 
president of that.” 

ROMANCE AGAIN 

Wesley Hampton was deeply affected. 
This little part he had played in a 
man’s life brought with greater con- 
viction the deeper meaning of his mis- 
sion in the field of business. 

“You must stay over tonight to cele- 
brate,” he said. 

“IT will,” John Barry answered quick- 
ly casting anxious eyes toward the hall- 
way. But I think it different than you 
would expect. I have a German watch,” 
he continued with astonishing abrupt- 
hess. “It’s an interesting watch—lots 
of things to look at; in front and in 
back. Look at it.” 

Wesley took the silver timepiece 
only too glad for this comic relief weav- 
ing its way into the drama which a 
moment before had gripped him so 
Profoundly. “After all,” he thought, 
“this modern Thor with red hair is but 
& great big boy bubbling over with 
life and its little intricate emotions.” 
And then he found himself looking at 
Martha; Martha pasted to the back 
cover of a’ ponderous German watch 
which ticked off the minutes, hours, 


days, months and years. 

“On my soul,” he said aloud. He 
gazed over averted glasses at the 
flushed John Barry looking at him with 
quizzical good humor and again ad- 
justed his glasses. “What a day of sur- 
prises!” 

“So that’s what you mean—celebrate; 
tricked by the fates!” He brought it out 
with a sound laugh when John Barry 
stammered his story to a naive con- 
clusion. 

“Well now—we must see about that. 
I suggest you take her to the Glenn 
Castle-by-the-Lake. Get a nice dinner. 
1 will send my chauffeur and car. Help 
yourself for they are going to be yours 
for the night. Just speak to the head 
waiter when you get there. The table 
will be set—in a quiet corner. You 
know,” he winked. 

And so it was arranged. 

of * 2 * * aa ” 

The late moon of August caressed 
by fleecy clouds lingered like gray silk 
over pendulous lanterns glittering 
among the terraced gardens where 
youth glided in the harmony of rhythm 
while soft notes told the hour; 

It’s three o'clock in the morning, 
We've danced the whole night through. 

The lake like rippling mercury 
deftly spread over black velvet—A bend 
in the path where white birch whis- 
pered back to the ripples—The sstill- 
ness of a tremulous silence. 

They stood apart—just a wee bit 
apart. 

He looked at her. 

She nodded. 

With his one arm he drew her to 
him, pressed her closer and closer un- 
til she might have cried; but net for 
the hurt of it. Nor again when he low. 
ered his head far down, to those lips 
that waited his. And when he released 
her, she sought to stay—whispering 
very softly, 

“0O-0-0-, oh! But that was a warm 
one. I think, John, you must be the 
Firebug.” 

POSTSCRIPT 

Even while I write the red serpent 
with insidious tongue will glide along 
the path of chaos; where there were 
forests, now desolation; where there 
were grain fields, now starvation; 


- where there were homes, now hollow 


tombs. 

The story is finished. But not the 
drama played in our daily role—without 
applause, perhaps—without marked ap- 
preciation. But when the fooilights 
slowly fade may the last curtain lower 
before men who as men have pro- 
tected their own, and as Credit men 
have with fearless courage made re- 
lentless demands of their profession in 
the protection of things whose values 
belong to others. 


Ex-Presidents Active 


ECRETARY Eben Halley of the 

Rochester Association of Crecit Men 
writes: “It was certainly a great sight 
to see our ex-presidents lined up in 
full force at the speaker’s table at our 
last meeting. We had nineteen of them, 
and one is 85 years of age. 

“William A. Prendergast, past sec- 
retary-treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, was our speaker. 
John Kennedy of Washington, D. C., 
a former member of the Board of As- 
sessment and Review at Washington, 
addressed us on the new Mellon Tax 
Plan.” 


A man might read a dozen: 
books on‘ the present compli- 
cated income tax without un- 
derstanding it. RoOssmoore, by 
definite examples shows you 
just how to figure your own 
problems, instead of giving 
you elaborate general state- 
ments which you must your- 
self interpret and apply. 


FEDERAL 
INCOME 
TAXES-1924 


By E. E. Rossmoore, C.P.A. (N. Y.) 
Formerly, chief of the special audit sec- 
tion, chief of the consolidated returns 
section, and lecturer on income aad 
profits taxes in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

467 problems with complete 
solutions, that cover Individ- 
uals, Partnerships, and Cor- 
porations. For each question 
in YOUR return, you can turn 
right to the problem which 
deals with it and get a com- 
plete and simple answer. 

In each case, Rossmoore states tte 
facts of the problem, presents the full 
solution, refers to the regulations which 
cover it, and appends notes showing how 
the solution would be affected by modi- 
fications of the conditions presented. 
The simplest guide to the preparation 
of any return. 


$6.00 at Booksellers, or from 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St., New York 


Send for catalog of books 0 on 


NEW YORK 


Dep’t C. M. 


What about your own security holdings? 
Some vital suggestions are offered in 
THOMAS GIBSON’S “FACTS ABOUT 

SPECULATION” 
You may have a copy for the asking. 
GIBSON & McELROY 


53 PARK PLACE 
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Bookkeeping 
Theory and 


Practice 


BY 
ARTHUR H. ROSENKAMPFF, B. C. S. 


Professor of Accounting and Head 
of the Department of Accounting in 
the School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance, New York University. 


‘HIS text was written to give 

students a sufficient knowledge 

of Bookkeeping to enable them 
to take Accounting courses at the 
University. It is a combination of 
theory and practical work and is a 
book that can be used at home to 
good advantage. 


In addition to the transactions com- 
mon in every trading business, the 
Author has endeavored to embody 
such transactions as occur more or 
less intrequently and which usually 
confuse the average bookkeeper. 


Price Postpaid $2.50 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


32 Waverly Place New York City 








FREE CATALOGUE 


BOOKS 

BUSINESS 
and 

FINANCE 





extremely comprehensive Catalogue of 


; oe Books by all Publishers which will 


enable the Business man to make a proper se- 
lection of his serious Books. 


Credits Collections 
Accounting 
Business Efficiency 
ies — fling 
etailing 
Finance Banking 
Economics Industry 
—- c a 
elegraph a odes 
Foreign Trade Foreign Exc 
Business Letter Writing 
Salesmanship Transportation 


Periodicals and Technical Dictionaries in 
Foreign Languages ; 


(Address Dept. M) 


BRENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World 


Fifth Ave. & Twenty-seventh St., 
NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO LONDON 
PARIS 


"Reading quar business Cooter Ls qovd Cueinace,' 


Book Department ? 
Conducted by John Whyte, Ph. D. ; 


All Phases of Commercial 
Banking 


COMMERCIAL BANKING. William H. Knif- 
fin. McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., N. Y., 
1923. 2 vols, 808 pp. 


The author of this book is already 
well known to most credit men through 
his “Commercial Paper and the Analy- 
sis of Credit Statements” and “The 
Business Man and His Bank.” The 
book under review enjoys the merits of 
its predecessors. Its presentation is 
simple and clear and its subject matter 
is excellently illustrated. The book 
covers all departments of commercial 
banking except foreign exchange and 
trust departments. Two chapters 
seem, however, inadequate to this re- 
viewer,—one the chapter on financial 
statement analysis; which makes use 
only of the two-to-one credit ratio in 
its analysis of business statements, 
thus leaving out of account a large 
number of ratios that have been de- 
veloped by the scientific work of Alex- 
ander Wall and the Robert Morris As- 
sociates. The chapter on bank collec: 
tion charges is likely to mislead. for a 
reader who is not familiar with the 
aifference between exchange charges 
and interest charges will not be able 
to learn it from this book. 


A Blurb That Leans Over 


Backwards 
THE ECONOMICS OF OVERHEAD COSTS. 

T. Maurice Clark, University of Ch'cago Press. 

Chicago, 1923. 502 pp. 

“This volume is written for all who 
are seriously interested in the princi- 
ples of business efficiency and for those 
who wish to master the economic laws 
governing our amazingly interrelated 
business organism. It is a _ pioneer 
work that brings together scattered in- 
formation from a _ wide variety of 
sources and edds new fact material. 
It is not an efficiency handbook, nor a 
took on ‘How to reduce expenses in a 
business enterprise’, but a study of 
economic principles of the most general 
sort. It formulates the laws governing 
operation of costs (especially the inde- 
pendent variables whose changes bring 
about changes in the cost of produc- 
tion): discusses the economies of com- 
bination and the various kinds of busi- 
ness rhvthms in relation to overhead: 
and analvzes the methods of allocating 
costs and the functions and more im- 
portant methods of cost accounting.” 

The above blurb which appears on 
the iacket of “The Economics of Over- 
head Costs” is reprinted in its en- 
tiretv. To carefr] readers of books 
the blurbs on the ierkets freaqnentiv 
appear as specious and extravagant ad- 
vertising. and the resders frequentiv 
look in vain between the covers of the 
books for svbiect matter that en'ncides 
with the Wurhs. The blurb on Pro- 
fessor Clark’s book, however. is of a 
different character. It describes what 
the book is. and what is more i»inort- 
ant. what it is not. and in desrribing 
what it is not, it leans over backwards. 
Though the book may not tell “how to 
reduce expenses in a business enter- 
prise.” no thoughtful business man 
could read the book without profiting 


for his business from the reasoning 
and general conclusions in the book. 1 | 
be sure the book is not particulary 
easy reading for business men wh 
have done little reading in Economic 
but the book is nevertheless one whic 
both economists and business men cy 
read to their advantage,—and that ; 
high praise for books on ‘business ero) 
nomics. Some of the headings will giv! 
the reader an idea of the material co 
ered: Why and How Large Plants Brin! 
Economy—Different kinds of Busines; 
Rhythms; Overhead Costs and Railroai! 
Rate Problems; Overhead Costs it)” 
other industries; Labor as an Overheai _ 
Cost; Discrimination in the Moder 
Market; Cut-Throat Competition an 
the Public Interest. 


Are We Chart-Mad? 


CHARTS AND GRAPHS. Ret G. 
B.A., Prentice-Hally, Inc., N. Y., 1923. 724» 


A few years ago business books @ 
peared without charts and graphs. To 
day charts and graphs form a substan’ 


Karster 








tial part of almost every book 

business. There are those who belie 
that we have gone chart-mad; bi 
though the next few years May s¢ 


some slight reaction from our presen 
abundant use of charts, there is litth)> 
doubt that they have become a stapl ? 
device for helping business men tp 
visualize business operations and b 
ness movements. The book by Pr 
fessor Karsten is the latest and bes)” 
word on this subject. The book i 
civided into two parts: Book I deakl” 
with simple charts and Book II with) 
advanced charts. The advanced chart: 
can be used for the most part only by 
those who are acquainted with highe | 
mathematics and advanced statistics 
But the business man will find littk) 
in the first book which he cannot us)” 
successfully either in helping to pre 
nare his own material or in learning ti)” 
interpret better the charts that he find} 
in books and articles on business. The 
velue of the book is enhanced by 4 
illustrations. 




































Indispensable and Low-Priced E 


THE WORLD 1924 ALMANAC AND BOOiEE 
OF FACTS. The New York World, N. 1% 
1924. 496 pp. rs 
There are few books that are cory) 


sidered indispensable by so many dip 
ferent classes of readers and student) 
as the Word Almanac and Book 6) 
Facts. Its tables of statistics coverin 
almost every conceivable subject makt 
it valuable to anyone who must fini 
statistical material at short notice. It) 
chronology of events, political, sportin 

and personal, makes it unique. It is i= 
possible to give to those who do ? 
know this remarkably low-priced bod)” 
an adequate idea of the material whic E 
it contains. For the credit manageyy 
there are large sections of interestint 
data,—for example, the figures of bus 
ness failures, bank clearings, saving 
bank deposits, building construction 
national wealth, corporation net i 
come, prices, production and populatio 
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You Pay A Lawyer 


For What This Book Holds Open To You 


Credit losses are even greater. Court calendars are 

lined’ with cases—trivial, needless cases—there be- 
cause of ignorance of the legal side of credit extension 
and the constant change in Federal and State Statutes. 
Save Your Firm Money on credit losses and legal fees 
by keeping on your desk a late isSue of the Credit Man’s 
Diary and Manual of Commercial Laws. It is  in- 
dispensable to proper credit operation. It is written 
for credit men by credit men. It holds open to you the 
important legal aspects of credit extension, 
the important changes in Federal and State 
Statutes and the authoritative use of credit 
instruments. 


The 1924 Edition contains important re- 
visions. It is as up to date as is humanly 
possible. It is filled with information not 
to be found in any other single volume in 
print. It covers Conditional Sales, Sales 
and Sales Terms for the various trades, 
Assignments, Attachments, Bankruptcies, 
Guarantees, Limitations, Exemptions, Consignments, 
Contracts and Cancellations, Negotiable Instruments, 
Partnerships, Frauds—and scores of other subjects, each 
in its latest aspect. 

States the Law and Explains It. 


7 oo legal fees of American Business are staggering. 


view of making it clear. It interprets both federal and 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN) : 
New York City 


41 Park Row 


ONLY 


0) Get Your Copy Now. 
© year. Last year’s edition was consider- 


This Manual does 
more than merely state a law—it explains it with a 


state laws. It points out and explains the many peculiar 
laws and decisions in force in the various states. And 
these interpretations are made all the more usable be- 
cause they are tabulated by states. 

Credit Law for Credit Men. Its 550 pages of infor- 
mation have been compiled largely by request from men 
engaged in credit work. Carefully indexed and cross- 
indexed, printed in plain, readable type, written in clear, 
understandable English and bound in handsome. library 
buckram. 

May Save You Many Times Its Cost. 
“Send us two additional copies—we have 
already had considerably more than $3.50 
worth of satisfaction out of Credit Man’s 
Diary and Manual of Commercial Laws,” y 


writes a Middle Western concern. 
Don’t miss out this AZ 


ably over-sold. This year’s edi- f 
tion will be even more 








popular. You can't Pte 
cake @ National 
Association 
chance on losing a 4f Credit Men, 
book—the only one of its St 41 Park Row, 


kind—that may be of such 
great service to you. Mail the 
coupon today before you forget it. 


7/ New York, N. Y. 
/ Gentlemen: Please re- 
serve for me and send 
as early as possible..... 
copies of the Credit Man's 
Z Diary and Manual of Com- 
mercial Laws for 1924 at 
$3.50 per copy. 
Name 
4 Town 
7 State 











Every— 
Accountant 
Auditor & 


Bookkeeper 


should have the 


Ceseco 
CATALOG 


The new CESCO Catalog, 
just issued contains a com- 
plete, varied assortment of 
Loose Leaf Accounting 
supplies. It illustrates nu- 
merous types and grades 
of binding devices, 
Ledgers, Sectional Post 
Binders and Transfers— 
and of greater interest are 
the many modern account- 
ing forms and systems suit- 
able for most every line of 
business. With the catalog 
before you, you can install 
a complete system from 
stock. You save your client 
the expense of special ruled 
forms. Included are rec- 
ords for every conceivable 
purpose — complete ac- 
counting systems that are 
endorsed and recommended 
by leading accountants. 

































































































Send for your copy 






The catalog will gladly be 
mailed on receipt of your 
request. Also copies of 
booklet featuring up-to-the- 
minute accounting records. 
We cater to accountants— 
and cooperate in many 
ways. 


wnsell 2e6co 


TheC. E. Sheppard Co. 


263 Van Alst Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 














































































I. T. I. 


The standard recognized index to 
all OFFICIAL sources of knowl- 
edge on the subject of federal 
income taxes—Law, Regulations, 
Ruling, Treasury ms and 
Court Cases. Alphabetically ar- 
ranged—as simple as a dictionary, 
Write for information to 


Income Tax Index Service, Inc. 
9-15 Clinton Street, Newark, New Jersey 

































































Accounting Machines 
(Continued from page 20) 


the non-listing kind that prints totals 
‘and items at one operation instead of 
using perforating or punched cards. 
While no figures could be obtained as 
to the savings accomplished, due, as 
the store official explained, to the fact 
that the system had been in use but 
a few months, yet it was admitted that 
a very material benefit had resulted, in 
accuracy and speed. 


Still another instance,— 


The manager of the statistical organ- 
ization that gathers, assembles and 
classifies the great mass of data the in- 
surance underwriters of the country de- 
pend upon, recently told an inquirer 
that his organization was inconceivabie 
without mechanical methods for han- 
dling the enormous amount of figures 
received. To accomplish the same re- 
sults by manual labor would put the 
costs at a figure beyond consideration, 
was this manager’s verdict regarding 
the benefit of machine work. 


We reproduce the sales or credit 
analysis card used by a house famous 
for its manufacture of drills and drilling 
apparatus. These cards classify all 
factors affecting every sale reported 
from the seventy branches of the firm, 
located in as many cities, both in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
This concern is a firm believer in using 
and constantly adding to its working 
equipment all the labor-saving devices 
it is possible to utilize. They proceed 
op the sound theory that everything 
that can be done by machine must be 
done that way. A trip through its 
offices revealed the fact that labor-sav- 
ing devices dot the whole place. 


ALMOST ILLIMITABLE USE 


The range in utility of the analysis 
and accounting machines seems to be 
almost without end as far as auditing 
the complicated figures of an active or- 
ganization. As a matter of fact one of 
the remarkable features of these organ- 
izations that invent and market these 
machines is the constant experimenting 
and research they continually carry on 
to discover new fields of usefulness for 
their mechanisms. This search for new 
methods of using their machines has, in 
fact, created a new position, akin, if 
not the same, as a commercial en- 
gineer. This official heads the Depart- 
ment of Future Demands and his work 
is both consultative and advisory as re- 
gards customers with especial require- 
ments to meet in installing an auditing 
machine in their business. 


Among the many uses to which these 
mechanisms are put to, may be men- 
tioned: analysis and auditing for stock 
and production control; 

Computing pay-rolls, 

Labor and cost distribution, 
Purchase and expense analysis, 
Refund and allowance, 
Delivery cost analysis, 





THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


MASTER SPANISH—The World’s Com 
mercial Language. Credit Work, Financial 
Operations, Export & Import Activities 
Demand A Knowledge of This Language. 
Send Today For As Many Copies As You 
Can Use of THE VEST POCKET SPAN. 
_ ISH INSRUCTOR 
Concise—Comprehensive—T orough 
By R. C. Bucher. Regularly 50c 


Our Price 25 cents, 5 for $1.00 
A. R. Womarth, Inc. 
21 W. 45th St.. N. Y¥. 
Ask Us To Send Bargain Book Catalog 


Refund control, 

Employes statistics, 

Plant inventories, 

Analyzing expense details, 
Making rate adjustments, 
Notes and accounts receivable, 
Purchases and disbursements, 
Reserves and valuations, 
Distribution of expense. 





DAILY POSTING TOTALS OF YEAR © 


The president of an automobile sales 
corporation, one of the largest agencies 
of the Henry Ford Company, in giving 
his experience with analysis and ac- 
counting machines stated: 


“We are now able to go to our ma- 
chine and at a glance read the total 
amount of business in any one of our 
fifteen departments for the year to 
date: the accounts payable; accounts 
receivable; bank balance; total ex- 
penses; total cash business and total 
charge business up to the moment of 
reading. All these can be obtained by 
the mere selection and pressure of 
a key according to the information 
we desire. 


“In reading at night all totals are 
printed at the foot of the day’s 
Audit Strip. Yesterday’s totals are 
deducted and the audit strip is then 
used for posting to our books. We 
have dispensed with the services of 
a bookkeeper, have a better control 
of business than ever, and believe 
the machine will pay for itself at 
least once every two years.” 


One example of a novel use for this 
device is that employed by a famous 
Fifth Avenue house in’ New York City 
now tabulating its great number of daily 
delivery counts into zones and sizes of 
packages handled. 


The financing department of a famous 
tire manufacturing concern are enthusi- 
astic over the profit and possibilities of 
usefulness that mechanical accounting 
offers such lines of business. Selling 
over 60 commodities and listing 200 
sizes, the salesmen of this house send 
in daily reports from every part of the 
United States. With the machines now 
used, a complete sales analysis, by 
states, salesmen, discounts, commodity, 
size and quantity sold are promptly put 
into the hands of the management the 
day following, if not the same after- 
noon. This analysis is a complete 
photograph of conditions and trends, 
showing the product selling best, which 
one is in most demand at various places, 
how each man is working, and other 
data of value. This system of machine 
accounting is also used in figuring de- 
preciations, when for example, the fac- 
tory sends in every month a journal 
entry on the depreciation of plant equip- 
ment, subdivided into classifications of 
accounts and departments. Totals must 
agree with the records of the cards kept 
in the general office, and by this sys- 


tem of check-up, errors are reduced to 
a minimum. 
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FEBRUARY, 1924 


ZEPHON’S COLUMN 


CURIOSITY is one of the strongest 
characteristics of C. D. West, better 
known as “Zephon,” Manager of the In- 
vestigation and Prosecution Department 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men. He invites every credit man to 
read the names listed herein and if 
interested to write to him or to the 
CrepiIt MONTHLY. 


Addresses Wanted 


AULT, W. C., recently operated as Ault Auto 
Company, at Newville, ennsylvania. 

AUSTIN, FE. J., formerl located at 502 
Hodges Building, Detroit, Michigan. F 

BAILEY, C., formerly of Hoxie and Portia, 
" LOUIS M tract riginally 

., a contractor, o' 

anu ’Norfolk, Virginia. Reported to be 
in Toledo, Ohio. 

BERENZWEIG, M., formerly of Los Angeles, 
California. ; 

BRADFORD, F. M., formerly of Keller, Vir- 


ia. 

COMBE, M. T., formerly trading as 
on _ eee Chemical Compeny, 30 Church 
Street, New York City. 

BRUH, M., formerly located at 2105 Clinton 
Avenue, Bronx, New York City, and also at 
763 East 180th Street, Bronx, New York City. 

CAMPBELL, W., formerly of Carthage, Mis- 
souri. 

CAMP, A. Pe salesman, of 206 S. Center 
Street, Salina, Kansas. 

CLARK, CLIFFORD A., formerly at_ Wel- 
don, North Carolina, and later at Boston, Mass., 
and Joliet, Illinois. F 

COX, B. F., formerly of Cottondale, Florida. 

COX, F. E., formerly of Mingo, Kansas. 

DAVIS, J. JOHN & D, formerly of 808 
North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

DELANEY, A., formerly proprietor of the 
York ae Store, York, Nebraska. Now re- 


ported to in Canada. 

DOOLEY, F. M., formerly at Williamson, 
West Virginia, Kenova, West Virginia and Ash- 
land, Kentucky. 


DYE, W. C., formerly of Millville, Florida 
and Panama City, Florida. 

ELFENBEIN & WOLLNER, formerly located 
at 611 East 187th Street, New York City. 

EVERITT, FRANK, formerly of 317 North 
Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 

FAIR TEXTILE STORES COMPANY, pre- 
viously did business at 759 Manhattan Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. with headquarters at 621 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

FARRIS, C. M., recently operating as Ideal 
Meat Market, Omar, West Virginia. 

FISHGOLD, HARRY, formerly of 
Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FOLLENDER & ZIMMER, recently of Coney 
ident, and 1014 East 15th Street, Brooklyn, 
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FRANKLIN, R. L., formerly of Eupora, 
iss. 
FRANKS, ARTHUR L., grocer, formerly o: 
210 East ist Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
GAMSUE, SAMUEL, formerly at 2535 Myrtle 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GOLDBERG, LOUIS, formerly located at 
118 Orchard Street, New York City. 
GOLDSMITH, HENRY, recently operated as 
ow Lene, Garage, 63-65 Boulevard, Arverne, 


GOODMAN, HARRY, formerly of Salisbury, 
Maryland. 


GORIN, MEYER E., formerly located at 383 
Steinway Avenue, Astoria, L. I. 

GOSS, S. J., salesman, formerly at Branson, 
Missouri. 

GRACE, JOSEPH, formerly of Providence, 
R. I. Now supposed to be residing in Oakland, 
California. 

GULF COAST CAFE, (Sunnie Delchamp), 
formerly at Coden, Alabama. 

GURRELL, D., formerly in business at 93 
East Houston Street, New York City. 

HERTZBERG & BARON, formerly located 
at 837 East 180th Street, New York City. 

HOPPER, MRS. H. E., formerly of DeKalb, 

iss. 


HOUSER, A. E., formerly of Big Rock, IIli- 
nois. 


JONES, FRED R., formerly at 16 Michigan 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Now believed to be in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

KESSLER, A. W., also known as Waldmar 
Van Kessler and Alex W. Von Kessler. 








KOLBE, W., formerly located at 6 West 
116th Street, New York City. 

KOPPEL, LEWIS, MARCUS & BETTIE, 
formerly operating a dry goods store at_Ameri- 
cus, gia. Supposed to be either at Danville, 
Va., Baltimore, Maryland, or New York City. 

KUSCHNER, MRS. R. B., formerly located 
at 906 North Marshall Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
At one time was also located at 5510 Baltimore 
Street. ‘ : 

LA BAUVE, MRS. EUGENE, formerly of 
Cottonport, Louisiana. 

LEDBETTER, H. L., salesman, formerly at 
102 Mt. Vernon Street, Springfield, Missouri. 

LIBERTY -MERCHANDISE COMPANY, 
formerly at 20 East 17th Street, New York City. 

McELVEY,, 5 M., formerly conducting busi- 
ness as the City Drug Store, Montezuma, gia. 

MAIBECK, JOHN, formerly located at 1924 
Perkiomen Avenue, Reading, Pa. 

MAY, D. P., formerly of 44 East 43rd Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

ORR, A. W., recently pecosiater of The Elec- 
tric Shop, at Belvidere, Lllinois. 

PAYNTER, L. W., formerly of Eulonia, Ga. 

PIERCE, J. W., formerly of Toomsboro, Ga. 

PRITCHARD, THOMAS N., recently located 
at Sunbury, Pa. 

REILLY PLUMBING & ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY, formerly at 108 North Madison Street, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 

RICHARDSON, MRS. E., previously located. 
at 612 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 

RIDGETON STORE, formerly at 7522 Third 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ROBINSON, GEO., formerly operated the 
Victory Smoke Shop, at 33 East 35th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

ROCHELEAU, WILLIAM E., formerly in 
confectionery and cigar business at Baltic, nn, 

ROSEN, F., formerly located at 1445 Wilkins 
Avenue, Bronx, New York City. 

S. & W. JUVENILE CLOTHING CO., 
formerly operated by Moe Sagotsky and Frank 
Schwartz at 692 Broadway, New York City. 

SEAMAN, W. A., formerly in auto business 
at South Wales, N. Y. 

SEIGEL, ROSE, formerly at 2379 Myrtle 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SHAW & MORROW, Carson, Iowa. 

SHIELDS, HERBERT, last known address 
4027 North 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SILVERMAN, A., formerly of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

SILVERMAN, dy harness maker, formerly at 
22 West Market Street, Warren, Ohio and on 
Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

STORM, C. V., formerly operated as Storms 
Auto Radiator Company, North Mechanic Street, 
Cumberland, Maryland. 

TARLETON, GEO. E., Grand Hotel, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

TERBERG BROTHERS, (Jan L., Andrew, 
Henry, William and Joseph), contractors of 
Miami, Florida. Last heard of at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 

TURRENTINE, J. H., formerly of Marshall- 
ville, Georgia. 

VALWAY, GEORGE, a 
er, previously at 3 
Mass. 

WHEELER, A. E., formerly operated as Gra 
Motor Sales Company, at 1918 com Street, 


Omaha, Nebraska. Supposed to be now in Cali- 
fornia. 


peer and build- 
Warren Street, Stoneham, 


Information Wanted 


A man about 5’ 7” in height; weight about 
185 pounds; smooth shaven; very black keen 
eyes; dark hair; about 40 years of age with de- 
cided Jewish cast to his features, is calling upon 
members to cash checks claiming to be a mem- 
ber of the Krakauer-Zork Company, of El Paso, 
Texas. The checks and drafts he requests to 
be cashed are usually drawn on a bank in New 
York. Should you be aporenmsed by this man 
have him detained by the police for he is an 
impostor. 





Don’t Ask the Grocer for a 
Pound of Nails! 


\W HEN a credit man sends to a 
banker the National Association of 
Credit Men’s standard trade inquiry 
form, which is intended for use between 
houses dealing in mercantile credits, 
he shows a lack of that discrimination 
which it is fair to expect of him as a 
credit man. 
“Sold when?” is not a question to be 
put to the banker, nor are “Terms of 











Why Take that Big 
COLLECTION LOSS 


yous payroll account with ‘“-Steno- 
graphic Service”’ is larger than many 
customer accounts. 


Typewriter operators who must twist and cramp 
and strain their eyes to read, impair their capital 
(energy); they have to take it out of their service 
and suffer depreciation besides. 


You can both strengthen the account and collect 
in full with 


Che 
LINE-ATIME 
, 





Transcribing 


It corrects posture and relieves eyes by providing 
the “straight forward” way which nature dictates 
for alertness, speed, accuracy and permanent well 
being. 


Ask for booklet, “‘Stenographers Have The 
Same Right” 
Line -a-Time Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


926 St. Paul St. 





sale?” or “Amount past due?” suitable 
questions to ask the banker. The 
banker is not selling merchandise, and 
never sells it unless he happens to have 
made the mistake sometime of enter- 
ing into a bad loan; accounts do not 
stand in the bank as “Past dues.” If 
bank information is worth while it 
should be gone after in the ight way 
with questions such as the banker by 
the nature of his business can answer 
and ought, as an important part of the 
credit fabric, to answer. 


Massachusetts Credit Men Pro- 
mote Commercial Arbitration 


G BORGE C. MORTON of Carpenter, 
Morton Co., and John F. Briry of 
Braman, Dow & Co., prominent mem- 
bers of the Boston Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, have been named on a com- 
mittee appointed by the Massachusetts 
Chamber of Commerce to draft for 
Massachusetts a commercial arbitration 
act similar to the law now in operation 
in New York and New Jersey. 

This committee will also be respon- 
sible for formulating plans for a perma- 
nent arbitration council or board com- 
rrising representatives of commercial 
and other business organizations whose 
duty it will be to foster commercial 
arbitration in the state. 

The meeting called to discuss the 
subject was addressed by Charles L. 
Bernheimer, Vincent. Gilray and Julius 
Henry Cohen of New York and Henry 
H. Morse of Washington, who for many 
years have been active in the develop- 
ment of the commercial arbitration 
idea. 


ENVELOPES 


For every office requirement 
Connecticut Valley 
Paper & Envelope Co., Inc. 


60 BEEKMAN STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Positions Wanted 


If your credit department is in need of a_thor- 
oughly trained and experienced credit and col- 
lection manager or assistant, please communicat 
with the advertiser, a progressive young man 27 
with New York University training, brimful o1 
pep and _ initiative. A-1 references. Address 
Advertisement 900. 


OFFICE AND CREDIT MANAGE'R—Now 
employed but available immediately, wishes t 
locate in or near Cleveland. Fourteen years’ 
practical experience in accounting, budget pre- 
paration, credits and collection as well as execu 
tive office management. A-1 references. Address 
Advertisement 901. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
OR ASSISTANT MANAGER—Age 34, Uni- 
versity graduate, seeks position in middle Atlan 
tic states, preferably Baltimore. Eight years’ ex- 
perience in credits and collections. Handling tire 
and manufacturing in large amounts. Thoroughly 
experienced and can show good record. Have 
held executive position for past six years. Salary 
$3,600; available immediately. Address Adver 
tisement 902. 


CREDIT MANAGER AND EXECUTIVE- 
Who is capable of taking entire charge and as- 
suming responsibility as general credit manager 
and other financial duties. Now supervising cred- 
its on more than twenty-five millions annually, 
covering various lines and terms. Minimum sal- 
ary $7,500. Prefer central or eastern location. 
Address Advertisement 903. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE—Experienced, thor- 
oughly reliable and capable to assume full re- 
sponsibilities as directing head of credits and 
collections, or accounting departments of large 
organization. An efficient correspondent in either 
credit-collection, advertising or general sales pro- 
motion work. Well versed in business finance and 
commercial law. Married, age 31. Excellent ref- 
erences and good reasons for desiring a change. 
Connection with manufacturing or financial or- 
ganization preferred, but will consider all propo- 
sitions where loyalty, ability and hard work 
would be appreciated and equitably rewarded. 
Address Advertisement 904. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
Age 35, married, college training. A wide ex- 
perience in granting credit to jobbers, hardware 
merchants, garages, druggists and general mer- 
chandise stores. Excellent correspondent. Can 
furnish best credentials to substantiate record. 
Will locate anywhere. Salary $2,600. Address 
Advertisement 905. 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, age 27, single, Chris- 
tian, college train ng, desires position of responsi- 
bility; seven years’ executive, accounting and 
auditing experience. Address Advertisement 906. 


CREDIT MAN—Age 34, married, college grad- 
uate and law student, 12 years’ experience in 
credits and collections and in executiv: capacities, 
seeks connection with company where a good 
future exists.. Address Advertisement 907. 


A young woman with several years’ experience in 
export work, desires connection with a New 
York export house. Past two years employed in 
the export department of a company located in 
middle west. Thoroughly experienced in handling 
all details. Perfect knowledge of Spanish and 
able to translate German, French and Portuguese 
into English and also write letters in these lan- 
guages. Best references. Address Advertisement 
908. 


CREDIT MANAGER—Ten years’ experience 
as credit manager with large firm doing an an- 
nual business of $2,000,000 in builders’ suppl‘es, 
coal and flour. College training; married. A-1 
references. Address Advertisement 909. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER—Long _ identified 
with house selling retail dry goods and men’s 
furnishings, wants position as credit executive 
with full charge of credits and collections. Know!l- 
edge of Spanish. Interview with principals de_ 
sired. Address Advertisement 910. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Directory of Officers 
Affiliated Branches National Association 
of Credit Men 


Note: 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham A. C. 
M. Pres., T. F. Ormond, Earle Bros. ; 
Sec.-Mer., R. H. Eggleston, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Montgomery—Montgomery A. C 

. Cook, clo Solomon Bros. ; 


M. Pres., C. H 
Sec., I. M. Holloway, 421 Sheperd Bldg.- 
Asst. Sec., Arthur Walker. 

ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. C. M. 
W. I. Bloch, Bloch Bros.; Sec., R. 
others, Selma Hardware Co. 

ARIZONA, Phoenix—Arizona 
Board of Trade, Phoenix. 
Miller, Ar zona _: 
Homer F. Allen, Nat. 

ARKANSAS, Fort 
M. Pres., H. 


Pres., 
S. Car- 


Wholesalers’ 
Pres., Geo. O. 
Supply Co.; Sec., 
Bank of Arizona Bldg. 
Smith—Fort Smith A. C. 
C. Bass, J. Foster & Co.; 
Sec., Chas. Taylor, W. J. Echols & Co.; 
Asst. Sec., Mrs. Ethel Bolinger. 
ARKANSAS, Helena—Helena A. C. M. Pres., 
O. V. Luke, McRae Wholesale Hdw. Co., 
Sec., W. C. French, P. QO. Box 618 
ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock A. C. 
M. Pres., E. H. Taylor, B. F. Avery & 
Sons; Sec., J. C. Eakin, Crow-Burlingame 


oO. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles A. 
Cc. M. Pres., A. F. Stepan, Western Whole- 
sale Drug Co.; Sec., E. L. Ide, 312 East 
Third St.; Asst. Sec., Mrs. Blanche L. 


Tuffield. 

CAL IFORNIA, San Diego—Credit Association 
of San Diego. Pres., R. H. Buel, Buel-Town 
y Sec., Carl O. Retsloff, 573 Spreckles 
Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San 
A. C. OL Pees. © ©. Bock, J. 
& Co.; Sec., Felix S. Jeffries, 
Fargo ’Bidg. 

COLORADO, ——— A. C. ML. Pres., 
R. E. Gentry, Tritsch Hdwe Co.; Sec., H. 
A. Bromley, Cluett- Peabody Co., Inc. ; ‘Asst. 
Sec., David F. Lowe, 414 Empire Bldg. 

COLOR ADO, Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. Pres., 
————; Sec., Mr. Riley, Pueblo Flour 
Mills; Asst. Sec., F. L. Taylor, 747 Thatcher 


Bldg. 

CONNECTICUT Association of Credit Men. 
Arthur B. Leach, Joint Secretary, 508 Mal- 
ley Bldg., New Haven, Conn. 

CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport—Bridgeport A. C. 
M. Pres., Geo. L. Moore, Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co.; Sec., Raymond W. Maney, Corn- 
well- Patterson. 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford A. C. M. 
Pres., L. W. Young, Stanley Works, New 
Britain; Sec., E. W. Vanderwarker, Hart 
ford Merchants Mercantile Co., Hartford. 


cate bs ig T, New Haven—New Haven A. 
. M. Wm. E. Hilliard, New Haven Trap 
Rock Co.; Sec., Wm. E. Fertman, G. & O. 
Mfg. Co. 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA, 
ington A. C. M. Pres., W. C. 
G. Schafer Co.; Sec, R. 
725 Colorado Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Jacksonville A. C. M. 
Pres., Shelby R. Smith, Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Co.; Sec., H. W. Reno, 301 Law Exchange 
Bldg. 

FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. 
Sec., R. G. Lamberton, G. 
man Co.; Mgr., S. B. 
Bldg. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. 
William Akers, King Hdwe. Co.; 
L. Williamson, 503 
Bldg. 


GEapets, Augusta—Augusta A. C. M. Pres., 

, ee Carr-Lee Grocery Co.; 

om P. Dunbar, Clark Milling Co., Asst. 
Sec., W. 5. Oliver, 313 Lamar Bldg 

GEORGIA, Macon—Macon A. C. M.  Pres., 
JT. W. Roberts, Adams Bros. Co.; Sec.. J. 
Tom Dent, S. R. Jacques & Tinsley Co. 

GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah A. C. M. Pres., 
E. M. Frank, Frank & Co.; Sec., L. R. 
Buckner, P. O. Box 1316. 

IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres., 
T. A. Johnson, a Produce & Commis- 
sion Co.; Sec., D. Dirks, 216-218 Boise 
City National Ban! > pial 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M. Pres., 
Otto F. Schultz, Western Felt Co.; Sec., J. 
F. O’Keéfe, Suite 944-949 First | National 
Bank Bldg., 38 So. Dearborn St. 

ILLINOIS. Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. 
J. EL Willis, Decatur. Mfg. Co.; 
Richey, American Hominy Co. 


Francisco 
S. Folger 
605 Wells 


-Wash- 
Hanson, FE. 
Preston Shealey, 


Washington- 


Pres., 
Norman Baugh. 
Owen, 4-5-6 Roberts 


Pres., 
Sec., C. 
Chamber of Commerce 


Pres., 
Sec., J. E. 


A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men 


ILLINOIS, Galesburg—Galesburg A. C. M. 
Pres., James E. Marks, Weinberg Brox.; 
Sec., J. Willis Peterson, Galesburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres, 
Carl F. Harsch, The Central National Bank 
of Peoria; Sec., H. F. Sehmer, 229 So, 
Jefferson Ave. 

ILLINOIS, Quincy—Quincy A. C. M.  Pres., 
E. §S. Thomas, Collins Plow Co.; Sec., 
Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Confectionery (Co 

ILLINOIS, Springfield—Springfield A. C. M. 
Pres., Harry Smith, Hal M. Smith & Son; 
Sec., F. J. Sherman, Armour & Co. 

INDIANA, Evansville—Evansville A. C. M. 
Pres., Herbert Leich, Chas. Leich & Sons: 
Sec., C. Howard Saberton, 607-610 Old Bank 


Bldg. 

INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. M 
Pres., W. D. Whipple. Wayne Belting & 
Supply Co., Sec., Arthur W. Parry, 611 
Shoaft Bldg. s 

INDIANA, Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. C. M. 
Pres. O. A. Farthing, Efroymson & Welt; 
Baie. Mgr.; V. L. Wright, 509 Peoples Rank 
31¢ 

INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. M. 
Pres., B. F. Fry, Suite 701, J. M. S. Bldg.; 
Sec., G. W. Seybold, 412 J. M. SX Bldg. 

INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. 
_ Pres., S. R. Palmer, R. G. Dun & Co.; 

E. Pierce, E. H. Bindley & Co. 

1ow . “Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. Pres., 

& Sutor, Chittenden & Eastman Co.; 
Sec., Max Conrad, Hedge Block 

IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. M 
Pres., J. E. Morris, Churchill Drug Co.; 
Sec., C. F. Luberger, 504 Mullin Bldg. 

TOW A. pRB he A. C. M. Pres, 
Wm. Blaser, Independent Baking Co.; Sec., 
H. B. Betty, 401 Putnam Bldg. 

TOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M 
Pres.. A. H. Edwards, American Litho. & 
Printing Co.; Sec., Don E. Neiman, 1121 
Fleming Bldg. 

IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M.  Pres., 
George Bullock. McKee Marks Cigar Co.; 
Sec., Wm. A. Hunt, Suite 3, Phoenix Trust 
Bldg. 

IOWA, Sioux City—Sioux City A. C. M. Pres., 
Fred Wattles, C. T. Hopper Furniture Co.; 

Knapp & Snencer Co.; 


Sec., M. C. Lange, 

Asst. Sec., P. A. Lucey, P. O. Box 461. 

IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. Pres. 
A. E. Stull, Waterloo & Cedar Falls Union 
a Co.; Sec., G. B. Worthen, 412 L. & J. 

€ 

KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. Pres. 
Frank L. Carson, Frst National Bank; Sec.; 
Walter G. Wintle, C..E. Potts Co.: Asst. 
Sec.. M. E. Garrison, 901 First National 
Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington A. C. M. 
Pres., H. R. Douglas, E. 1.. Martin & Co.: 
Sec., John D. Allen, 412 Fayette National 
Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville A. C. M. 
Pres., Samuel J. Schneider, Belknap Hdw 
Co.; Sec., R. W. Hagan, 45 U. S. Trust 


Blde. 

LOUTSIANA. New Orleans—New Orleans A. 
C. M. Pres., Chas. H. Hamilton, Merchants 
Coffee Co.; Sec., T. J. Bartlette, 608 Louis- 
iana Bank Bldg. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore 
Pres., Martin J. Kohn, Carriage & Toy Co., 
Sec., Ira L. Morningstar, 301 West Red- 
wood St. 


wane ACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston A. C. M. 
Pres., Edward L. Harris, Swift & Co.; Sec., 
Herbert A. W hiting, 136 Federal St. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield — Western 
Massachusetts A. C. M. Pres., i 
Springfield Commercial Body 
J. Sunn, Baker Extract Co.; 
33 Ashmont St., 


Baltimore A. C. M. 


H. E. Morton, 
Joint Secretary with Wor- 


cester. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Worcester A. 


C. M. Pres., Paul Fielden, The Norton Co.; 

Sec., Neal A. Mitchell, Howard Bros. Mfz. 

og fa Sec., H. E. Morton, 33 Ashmont 
. Springfield. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. Pres. 
Thos. Simpson, Continental Motors 
Corp.; Sec., O. A. Montgomery, 2012 First 
National Bank Bldg. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids A. 
C. M. Pres., Mayo N. Ziegler, Robt. W. 
Irwin Co.: Sec. 450 Soe Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Jackson— Jackson A. M. Pres., 

: Bomhoft. Jaxon Steel sci Co.; 
Sec. Treas., 
merce. 


Robert Coe, Chamber of Com- 
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| MISSOURI, 


FEBRUARY, 1924 


ala oo—Kalamazoo A. C. M. 

MICHIGATY * —“<F Kalamazoo Loose 

toa ‘Binder Co.; Sec. Treas., F. G. Dewey, 
Kalamazoo City Savings Bank. 


Lansing—Lansing A. C. M. Pres., 

uncqae® A. Schray, American State Sav- 

ings Bank; Sec., F. G. Hathaway, Worden 
Grocer Co. 


N, Saginaw-Bay City—Northeastern 

MICHIGA® A. C. M. Pres., T. Braun, 

Bradstreet Co., Bay City ; Lyle M. 
Clift, Bay City, Mich. 


TA, Duluth—Duluth A. C. M. (Du- 

ee gan). Pres., J. D. Patterson, Mar- 

shall-Wells Co.; Sec., E. G. Robie, 415-19 
Lonsdale Bldg., Duluth. 

INESOTA, Minneapolis—Minneapol's A. 
Me. John A. Gurley, Gurley Candy Co. ; 
Sec., J. L. Brown, 414 South Third St. 

ESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. 
a T. E. Reynolds, United Lead Lo. ; 
4 ” Geo. C. Power, St. Paul Electric Co. 
JRI, Kansas City—Kansas City A. C. 
<i 7. Ss. Covert, Sherwin-Will ains 
Co.; Sec., A. E. Adam, 315 Hall Bldg. 
St. Joseph—St. Joseph A. C. M. 
Pres., W. E. Smith, Hammond Packing Co., 
Sec., Mrs. Ida Reed, Douglas Candy Co. 
SSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. 
” so. Jas. H. Stark, Carleton Dry Goods 
Co.; Sec., Orville Livingston, 510 Locust St. 
NTANA, Billings—Montana-Wyoming A. C. 
= M. Pres., A. L. Greenleaf, Northwestern Dis- 
tributing Co.; Sec., Raymond Hough, 512 
Securities Bldg. 
MONTANA, Butte—Butte A. C. M. Pres., J 
' D. Newman, L. Cohn Co.; Sec., W. F. 
DuFresne, Montana Hdw. Co.; all mail to 
Asst. Sec., J. M. Evans, Jr.,-114 W. Park St. 
MONTANA, Great Falls—Northern. Montana 
MO" C. M._Pres., C.-L. Jackett, Royal Mill- 
C. L. Voelker, 422 Ford 


Sec., 


ing Co.; Sec-Mgr., 
Bldg. 

MONTANA, Helena—Helena A. C, M._ Pres., 
M. V. Wilson, Helena Hdw. Co.; Sec., A. 
M. Holter, Holter Hdw. Co.; Asst. Sec., 
P. G. Schroeder, 9 Pittsburgh Block. 

MONTANA. Livingston—Gallatin- Park A. C. 

Pres., C. W. Sweet, Montana Flour 
Mills Co.. Bozeman, Mont. ; Sec., ; 
Habein, Suite 22, Ist State Bank Bldg. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. Pres., 
Geo. E. Bockes, Korsmeyer Co.; Sec., 
Guy C. Harris, Schwartz Paper Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha A. C. M. 
Pres., G. P. Horn, Standard Oil Co.; Sec., 
G. C. McDonald, Omaha Crockery Co.; 
Mgr., G. H. Chiles, 420 Peters Trust Bldg. 

NEW JERSEY, Newark—North Jersey A. C. 
M. Pres., T. G. Murphey, Sherwin-Williams 
Co.; G. A. Boyce, Mgr., 287 Washington St. 

NEW YORK, Albany—Albany A. C. M. Pres., 
Chas. R. Parks, Helderberg Cement Co.; 
Sec., Ambrose E. Domser, care G. W. Van 
Slyke & Horton. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo A. C. M. 
Ira D. Johnson, Wm. H. 
Sec., Howard c. Ferrell, 
County Bank Bldg. 

NEW YORK, New York—New York A. C. M 
Pres., J. a Medler, Atlas Portland Ce:nent 
Co.; Sec., A. H. Alexander, 320 Broadway. 

NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester A. C. M. 
Pres., A. A. Grainger, C. H. Grashof Co. ; 
Sec., Eben Halley, 266 Chili. Ave. 

NEW YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. M. 
Pres, H. G. Clark, Merrell-Soule Co.; 
Sec., F. J. Staub, Merrell-Soule Co. 

NEW YORK, Utica—Utica A. C. M. 
Herbert R. Hemmens, Utica Trust 
Co.; Sec.; Waid 
Commerce Bldg. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Charlotte A. 
C. M. Pres., L. Burwell, Cotton Belt 
Candy Co.; Sec.-Mgr., L. S. Sloop, 21 So. 
College St. 

mente CAROLINA, 

M Pres. 
Diu Co.; Sec, A. 
1088. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem—Wins- 
ton-Salem A. C. Pres., N. W. Curl, 
Brown-Rogers Co.; Sec.-treas., D. C. Crutch- 
field, P. O. Box 1542. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A. C. M. 
Pres., Harry Howland, Fargo Bakery Co.; 
LN Jensen, care Manchester Biscuit Co. 

NORTH, DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand Forks 

M. Pres., J. _C. Sherlock, the Hamm 
Co. Sec., L. F. Kennedy, Grand Forks. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
Pres., C. D. See. Minot Sash & Door Co.; 
ae, Ed. A. Seefeldt, Stone Ordean Wells 
Oo. 


Pres., 
Walker & Co.; 
4th Floor, Erie 


Pres. 
& Deposit 
H. McKnight, Chamber of 


Greensboro—Greensboro 
P. A. Hayes, Justice 
S. Brown, P. O. Box 


OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. Pres.. 
L. J. Bradford, The Lunkenheimer Co. ; 
Sec.-Mgr., R. M. Byland, Citizens National 
Bank & Trust Bldg. 


OHIO, 
J, 


og “erent Cvvtiand A. C. M. Pres. 
Geddes, Union Trust Co.; Sec., D. W 
Rae 322 Engineers’ Bldg. 


— Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. ° Pres., 
I Benbow, Monypeny-Hammond Co., 
ma a oF. Fagan, 514 Clinton Bldg. 


OHIO, Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., E. 
. Loges, Kramer Bros. Foundry Co.; 
Sec., E. F. Hubler, 707 Schwind Bldg. 


OHIO, Portsmouth—Portsmouth A. C. M 
pre, © Howland, Dove Hat Co.; 
Sec., B. A. Leichner, Standard Supply Co. 


GHIO, Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., C. B. 
Rairdon, Owens Bottle Co.; Sec., George 
B. Cole, National Bldg. 


OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown A. CC. M. 
Pres., C. Wm. Johnson, Rose & Johnson 
Co.; Sec., W. C. McKain, 1105-7 Mahoning 
Nat. Bank Bldg.; H. B. Doyle, Asst. Sec. 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma City 
i: Pres., O. B. Toth Liberty 
National Bank; Sec.-Mgr., J. G. York, 713 
Herskowitz Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. 
Walter S. Marham, Goodner-Mitchell Co. ; 
Sec., W. A. Rayson, 203 New Wright Bldg. ; 
Asst. Sec., J. C. Rayson. 


cone, Portland—Portland A. C. M. Pres., 

Marnock, Tru-Blu Biscuit Co. ; 

Sec. , Godfrey C. Biohm, Ladd & Tilton Bank 

Executive Secrteary, O. C. Cote, Pittock 

Block ; Coeenennee Secretary, E. W. Han- 
son, Pittock Block. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh Valley 
A. C. M. Pres., E. E. Wallace, Bethlehem 
Construction Co., Bethlehem, Pa. : Sec., J. H. 
J. Reinhard, 402 Hunsicker Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Altoona—Altoona A. C. M. 
Pres. Wm. Blake, Wm. W. Blake Co.; 


Sec., Miss Elizabeth W. Smith, Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
C N Pres., Jos. 
Sec., D. S. E. 
Knitting Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown—Johnstown A. 
C. M. Pres, . H. Sanner, F. S. Love 
Mfg. Co.; Sec. Coleman, 524 
Swank Bldg. 

Pao, ines. New Castle—New 

Pres., Thos. F. Maher, 
Caste Grocery Co.; Sec., Roy M. 
332 Safe Deposit & Trust Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, _ Philadelphia— Philadelphia 
A. C. M. Pres., C. R. Peterson, Wm. Cramp 
& Sons Ship & Engine Bldg. Co.; Sec., 
David A. Longacre, 1011 Chestnut St. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—Pittsburg A. 
C. M. Pres., Frank C. Demmler, Demmler 
Bros. Co.; Sec., H. S. Keyser, 1213 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Reading A. C. 
M. Pres., I. S. Brant, Lemon and Frank- 
lin Sts.; Sec, E. H. "Adams, Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Lackawanna A. 
C. M. Pres., Chas. Muller, Scranton Lace 
Co.; Sec., N. S. Swisher, Chas. B. Scott 
Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre—Wilkes-Barre 
a G we Pres., Rosser, Kingston 
Bank & Trust Co. , Sec., Geo. H. 
nell, 316-320 Miner’s Bank Bldg. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Providence A. 
CH Pres., Ferd’k S. Sibley, R. I. Hos- 
pitas Trust Co.; Sec., C. E. Austin, Jr., 

H. Preston & Co.; Asst. Sec., Harry R. 
Sieciiae 87 Weybosset Street. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville — Piedmont 
Credit & Adjustment Bureau. Pres., Perry 
Woods, Pearce, Woods & Co.; Sec.-Treas., 
U. C. Bentley, Emaxee Bldg. 

— DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux Falls 

cS a Pres., Tom Costello, Dakota 
o. & Savngs Bank; Sec., M. T. Sigrud, 
Minnehaha Candy Co. 

TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—Chattanooga A. C. 
M. Pres., C. P. Morphew, Heron Metal 
a Co.; Sec., J. H. McCallum, 809 Broad 
St. 

TENNESSEE, 
Pres., F. E. 
Sec., R. E. 
ville. 

Tea. 


Pres., 


Harrisburg—Harrisburg A. 
Claster, 119 So. 2nd St.: 
Parthemore, care Moorhead 


Castle 
New 
Jamison, 


McDon- 


Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. 
Barkley, C. M. McClung & Co.; 
Batey, P. O. Box, .780, Knox- 


Memphis—Memphis A. C. M. 

Pres., 7. Tyson, Early-Stratton Co.; 

Sec., J. e McDonald, 773 Shrine Bldg.; 

Asst. Sec., Miss Gladys Hess. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville A. C. M. 

s., J. E. Blackman, Phillips & Buttorff 

y. Co.; Sec., J. B. Sanders, Robt. Orr 

& Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Mary Bruce, 326 
Stahlman Bldg. 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., Geo. 


W. Tod, 120 East 4th St.; Sec., Mrs. R. L. 
Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 
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TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. Pres., 
L. B. Cohen, Beaumont Dry Goods & No 
tion Co.; Sec., H. M. Higgins, 315 Gilbert 
Bldg. 

TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Association. Pres., King, Duggan, Dav's Hat 
Co.; Sec., E. G. Parker, P. O. Box 218. 

TEXAS, El Paso—tTri-State A. C. M. Pres., 
A. A. Martin, Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Co. ; 
Asst. Sec., M. W. Clark, 622-3 Caples Bldz. 

TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. 
Pres., H. R. Elbert, Waples-Platter Grocer 
Co.; Sec., E. G. Parker, P. O. Box 218. 

TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. C. M. Pres., 
John Dreaper, South Texas Commercial Na- 
tional Bank; Sec.-Mgr., Chas. deSola, 315 
First National Bldg. 

TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. M. 
Pres., Reagan Houston, A. B. Frank & Co.; 
Sec.-Mgr., Henry A. Hirschberg, 313 Alamo 
Natl. Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., H. J. 
White, Turner-Coffield Co.; Sec., C. "T. Roe- 
buck, R. G. Dun & Co. 

TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. C. M 
Pres., C. D. Whitley, care Carroll Brough- 
Robinson & Gates Co.; Sec., Mgr., John W. 
Thomas, 820 City National Bank Bldg. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain A. C. 
M. Pres., F. S. Walden, Strevell-Patterson 
Hdw. Co.; mon, 3..%. Kephart, Smith-Faus 
Drug Co.; Asst. Sec., Thos. 0. Sheckell, 
1411 Walker National Bank Bldg. 

Vv ater e TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol A. 

M. Pres., E. L. Andrews, Andrews Mfg. 
Co ; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson-Candy 
A). 

VIRGINIA, Lyotnwre tention 4. << 
Pres., L. P. Mann, J. W. Ould Co.; Sec. 
H.C Basham, P. 'O. Box 284. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. 
M. Pres., wi a Nevilke, Old Dominion 
Tobacco Co. ; M. A. Payne, Kingan & 
Co.; Gen. oo “Shelton N. Woodard, 221- 
22 Brokers Exchange Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. M. 
Pres., B. Frank Dew, Natl. State & C'tv 
Bank; Sec.-Mgr., J. P. Abernethy, 205 
Broadway Natl. Bank Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., 
J. E. Easter, Easter & Wimmer, Inc. ; Sec.- 
Treas., H. W. Hobson, Roanoke City Mills, 

ne. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M 
Pres., P. T. Padgett, Clyde Equipment 
Co.; Sec., E. B. Genung, 507 Railway Ex- 
change Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Merchants 
Assocation. Pres., F. E. Kraus. Tru Bl 
Biscuit Co.; Sec.-Treas., J. D. Meikle, 718 
Realty Bldg; ou ms Stolz, Asst. Sec. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma 
M. Pres., W. 
Co.; Sec., 
1207. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield-Graham — Blue- 
field-Graham A. C. M. Pres., C. A. Cawley, 
Bluefield Supply Co.; Sec., W. P. Ryan, 
Bluefield Bakery, Bluefield, W. Va. 

WE ar VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charleston A. 

M. Pres., C. D. McCoy, New 
Cons Co. ; Sec.-Treas., A. J. Barnhart, 
5, Capital City Bank Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central West 
Virgina A. C. M. Pres., C. C. Gribble, 
Carmichael Candy Co. ; Sec., U. R. Hoff- 
man, Union Bank Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Huntington 
A.C M. Pres, aa a eeeiere, Hunt- 
ington Drug Co.; Sec., C. C. Harrold, 1026 
Fourth Ave. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Par kersburg— Parkersburg- 
Marietta A. C. M. Pres., R. E. Toler, 
Safe Cabinet Co., Marietta, Ohio; Sec., T. 
1... Longmire, Bradstreet Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling A. C. 
M. Pres.. Robert Lee Boyd, Bloch Bros. 
Tobacco Co. ; Sec., W. B. Downs, Hazlett 
Bldg., 12th and Main Sts. 

WE 7 VIRGINIA, Williamson 

M. Pres.. J. R. Hodges, Centra! Whale. 
ct Grocery Co. ; 


: Sec.-Treas., John J. Hyatt, 
Armour & Co. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac A. 
C. M. Pres., F. A. Boyd, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank; Sec., A. P. Baker, Commercial 
National Bank Bldg., Room 9 

WISCONSIN, Green Bav—Wholesale 
Men’s Association of Green Bay. 
G. Grimmer, Joannes Bros. Co. 
B. Dockry, Kellogg National Bank Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee — Milwaukee A. C. 
M. Pres., E. N. Kullman, Wadhams Oil 
Co.; Sec., James G. Romer, 605 Mayer 
Bldg. ‘ 

WISCONSIN, 
rea Fs S. 
Sec., Chas. 
St. 


Wholesalers’ A. C. 
H. McEwan, Younglove Gro. 
Edward B. Lung, P. O. Box 


River 
Room 


-Williamson A. 


Credit 
Pres., W. 
; Sec., Chris 


Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C. M. 
Lamb, Lamb, Graham & Co.; 
D. Breon, Rooms 6-7, 76 Main 
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HE answer you get to such a question is 
i quite different from that which the young 

man engaged in credit work got twenty- 
five years ago. Then, the term “Credit Mana- 
ger” was usually another name the book- 
keeper used on special occasions. Sometimes 
a business grew to the point where the credit 
department became a separate division, but 
the duties of the office were few and the 
future of its manager limited. 


In the past quarter century the credit pro- 
fession has taken on a new meaning. The 


young man who enters the profession today 
does so for one of two reasons: he trains to 
become a professional credit man—a field 
much in need of properly trained men—or 
he takes up credit work as a training for a 
general business career. Because of the close 
\ relationship that credit work bears to the 

\. fundamentals of business the latter reason 
\._ is causing many to enter credit work. 


Either of these roads is open to 

\. you today and the National Insti- 
\, tute of Credit will help you to 
make the most of them with 

\ its home study courses in 
“Basic Economics” and 
\ “Credits and Collec- 


tions.” 


or CREDIT, 
Dept. 1 


t. 
41 Park Row \ 
New York City. 
Will you kindly mail me infor- 
i i the following 
desired) : 


The Credit 
\ man of today 


THE CREDIT MO 


Credit ‘yield 
for Yoy ? 


must have more than the ability to analyze 
a statement—he must be a salesman, a pro- 
motion manager, an economist, a_ trade 
analyst, a financier—in short he must have 
a knowledge of every phase of business. 
These courses are designed to help you pre- 
pare yourself for these bigger demands of 
the credit profession. 


Each course is prepared by men engaged 
in crédit work, men who have followed the 
growth of credit work as a profession and 
who know what will be expected of the credit 
man of the future. Each course covers 
twenty weeks—twenty weeks of interesting, 
valuable work. It is work, too, for each 
course is built around the problem-study 
plan. You get real help from it. 


The National Institute of Credit was 
founded by the National Association of 
Credit Men to give to men engaged in credit 
work the training necessary to meet present 
day demands. The courses offered through 
the Institute are given at non-profit prices— 
you pay only for their cost. 


Get the help of these courses in your own 
work. They are offered at prices within 
reach of everybody. Study them in your 
spare time. Write today for complete infor- 
mation about them. It will be sent imme- 
diately without obligation. Clip the coupon 
new before you forget it. 


“/ National Institute of Credit 


\ 41 Park Row 


New York City 





